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Boyer Takes Over APB 
tz nor 
ih O) O 4 at the WV a: = Harold R. Boyer has been sworn in by Defense Mobil- 





izer Charles E. Wilson as DPA’s Deputy Administrator 
for Aircraft Production and Chairman of the DPA Air- 
craft Production Board. His group, now firmly estab- 
lished, has responsibility for over-all coordination of the 
aircraft production program. 

Powers: Formulates and recommends policies and pro- 
cedures for insuring required productidn, including 
scheduling of aircraft components, materials, expansion 
of facilities, production equipment, conservation and re- 
lated matters. Also determines, through established 
agencies, total requirements for aircraft, including mili- 
tary, commercial and civilian, and recommends the allo- 
cation of the available supply of materials and equip- 
ment for the aircraft production program. 

Membership: NPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann; 
Undersecretary of Commerce for Transportation Delos 
W. Rentzel; Munitions Board Chairman John D. Small; 
Rear Adm. T. S. Combs, Chief of Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics; Maj. Gen. O. R. Cook, USAF’s Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel; Maj. Gen. John K. Christmas, Chief of 
the Army’s Procurement Division Office, Logistics; and 
Boyer as Chairman. Other members may be added later 

Status: Directly under DPA Administrator Fleisch- 
mann, just two steps removed from Wilson’s Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the top agency on defense in the 
government. Boyer is also a friend of Wilson’s, having 
worked with him during World War II on the old Air- 
craft War Production Board. 

Future Plans: Boyer has scheduled trips to almost all 
prime aircraft manufacturing plants in the next few 
months to find out for himself what the problems are 
Biggest headaches now facing expanded aircraft produc- 
tion are shortages of special machine tools and a lack 
of rare metals needed in jet engine alloys. Boyer also 
plans to try to aid aircraft plants in obtaining the skilled 
manpower and engineering talent they need. 


Revised Controls Bill Passes 


New economic controls bill passed by Congress has 
several changes and modifications of interest to the air- 
craft industry. Included are: 

Creation of a separate panel to handle wage cases of 
employes under the Railway Labor Act. This means that 
airline employes will no longer come under the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s Appeals and Review Committee. 

Establishment of a Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion designed to help small businessmen get more war 
contracts. 

Continuance of the government’s power to make loans 
and its priority and allocations authority. 

Continuance of the government’s authority to instal! 
equipment in Federal and private defense plants. Ad- 
ministration’s request for power to build new war plants 
was turned down. 

Relaxation of restriction on financing of private homes 
in defense areas. Some aircraft producing areas have 
had trouble getting skilled help because of housing 
shortages. 


NAL Daylight Coach Approved 

CAB relaxed its ban on daylight coach services and 
approved National Airlines’ proposed New York-Miami 
DC-6 operation for one year. Except for transcontinental 
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operations, all scheduled coach flights have been re- 
stricted to late-night departures. 

National’s proposal, carried by a 4-1 CAB vote, was 
found by. majority to have prospects of a profitable and 
load-increasing operation. But dissenting Member Chan 
Gurney termed majority’s finding “an ill-advised gamble 
with the economic progress of the industry.” Eastern 
Air Lines expects to counter with a New York-Miami 
Constellation daylight coach operation and other similar 
proposals may be expected. 


Alcoa Strike Ends 


Strike of 2,100 United Auto Workers-CIO employes 
of the Aluminum Company of America plant at Cleve- 
land has ended with a compromise over the effective 
date of a three cent per hour pay boost. Union had 
wanted the increase made retroactive to Dec. 18 while 
Alcoa insisted it become effective when a contract was 
signed. The negotiators agreed on payments retroactive 
to Jan. 22. 

The walkout, which started June 11, had widespread 
effects on aircraft production. The ALCOA plant pro- 
duces aluminum forgings and some castings. 





@ MANUFACTURERS 


Machine Tool Aid: General Services Administra- 
tion, in another attempt to boost machine tool produc- 
tion, will advance tool builders up to 30% of govern- 
ment orders at 4% if they can’t get private financing “on 
reasonable terms.” U. S. now has 44 orders for $152,- 
000,000 in machine tools. 


T-36 Orders: Canadair, Ltd. will get the bulk of 
USAF’s production order for the Beech T-36A trainer. 
Reliable Canadian sources indicate Canadair will build 
300 at about $100,000,000. Beech has received an order 
for only 60 but this might be increased later. 


CMP Allotments: DP4A’s fourth quarter allotments 
under CMP give NPA’s Aircraft Division 15,639 tons of 
steel, 1,148,000 pounds of copper and 7,950,000 pounds 
of aluminum. CAA gets 6,190 tons of steel, 741,000 pounds 
of copper and 20,000 pounds of aluminum. In all, Defense 
Department receives 1,946,000 tons of steel, 205,800,000 
pounds of copper and 168,600,000 pounds of aluminum 
but how much of this will be used for military planes 
was not revealed. 


Lockheed’s Marietta Plant: USAF has given 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. a letter of intent calling for a 
definite production schedule of Boeing B-47’s at Marietta, 
Ga. It also authorized purchase of materials necessary 
to carry on later production at a higher rate. The 4,000 
workers now modernizing Boeing B-29’s there will be 
increased when B-47 production starts. 


C-W Backlog: Curtiss-Wright Corp. has a back- 
log of more than a billion dollars, the second in the air- 
craft industry to top that figure (Boeing is the other). 
At the end of 1951’s first quarter, C-W’s orders totalled 
$365,750,000. 


Globe Drone: Globe Corp.’s Aircraft Division has 
received a Navy contract to build KD2G-2 drone target 
aircraft. The KD2G-2 is pulse jet powered and re- 
trievable by means of a parachute assembly. 


Tonawanda Expansion: Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. will spend about $20,800,000 
at its Tonawanda, N. Y. plant to increase production of 
Wright R-3350 engines. Plans ‘call for a 360,000 square 
foot engine plant, a 230,000 square foot forge plant and 
a 370,000 square foot foundry. 
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@ PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


No R-2800 Deliveries: Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
will. not accept deliveries for commercial R-2800 engines 
until it can foresee delivery within 18 months. Com- 
mercial production has been absorbed through June, 
1953 and late 1953 production will be allocated. The 
R-2800 is used in the Douglas DC-6, 6A and 6B, the 
Martin 202 and 404 and the Convair 240 and 340. 


Larger Packet: USAF has ordered one model of a 
larger C-119, designated the C-119H. It will have a 40% 
greater wing area and a wing span of 148 feet, compared 
with 109 feet on present versions. The H model will be 
powered by two Wright R-3350’s and will be capable of 
lifting a 25,000-pound payload a distance of 1,500 miles 
Gross weight will be upped from present 74,000 to 
85,000 pounds. Other improvements include better 
stability and control, improved single engine perform- 
ance, a rough field landing gear, a new cockpit bailout 
hatch, greater center of gravity range for cargo, in- 
creased horizontal tail clearance for paratrooper and 
cargo drops, and individual heaters for tail, wings and 
fuselage to eliminate ducting. 


First 4-0-4 Flight: First of the Martin 4-0-4 twin- 
engine transports to be built has completed its first flight 
Powered by two Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines, the 
plane can later be converted to take turboprop engines 


New Sabre: North American Aviation has a proto- 
type contract for an F-86H and will probably receive a 
production contract later. The H differs from other 
Sabres mainly in the use of the General Electric 
J-47-GE-29, a late model of GE’s all weather -21 jet 
engine. Fuselage will be lengthened about six inches in 
the craft. 


Commander Production: Aero Design & Engi- 
neering Co. now has 35 orders for its Commander on 
hand and hopes to reach a production goal of 40 by the 
end of the year. Two planes-are now in final assembly 
and work is under way on 10 more. 





Swept-Wing B-36: First flight of the eight-jet, 
swept-wing version of Convair’s YB-36G, which has now 
been renamed the YB-60, is expected late this year. Pratt 
& Whitney J-57 engines will probably be the power 
plants. 


Second Canberra: A _ second English Electric 
Canberra will be flown to the Martin plant from England 
late in August to help speed production of the American 
version, the B-57A. U. S. version will be a night in- 
truder powered by Wright J-65 engines, will have 4 
tail-housed parachute brake for short-field landings, and 
will be equipped to take JP-3 fuel. Bomb bay will be 
redesigned to carry a larger number of smaller bombs 


Atom Bomb B-47: A Boeing B-47 was fitted with 
special equipment before taking part in the recent 
Eniwetok atom bomb tests. Pickups for measuring press- 
ure changes were installed in the wing and tail and 
stress measuring devices were placed in the fuselage 
engine supports, wing and tail. Recording equipment 
made a complete record of pressure and stress changes 


C-47 Overhaul: Two Florida overhaul firms have 
received contracts to maintain and overhaul USAF 
C-47’s. They are Aerodex, Inc., Miami, which will take 
care of 70 Skytrains and American Automotive Corp. 
Miami Springs, which will recondition five and handle 
cycle maintenance of nine others. 


Trans-Polar Flight: An RAF Aries bomber, long- 
range version of the Lincoln, has flown 3,553 miles from 
Iceland to Alaska, but has had engine trouble and the 
return trip has been delayed. 

(Continued Facing Page 62) 
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@ The quality of Auto-Lite Wire 
and Cable is the result of nearly 
40 years of experience, research 
and advanced laboratory tests. 
This, plus the tremendous out- 
put possible in Auto-Lite plants 
at Port Huron, Michigan and 
Hazelton, Pa., makes Auto-Lite 
a logical source of supply for 
wire to fit every need. Address 
inquiries to: 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


Wire and Cable Division 
Port Huron, Mich. Hazelton, Pa. 
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“Pop” Cleveland, 62, 


at the Carter Hotel, Cleveland, August 10. 
because of his trim goatee, made his first solo 
As v.p. of Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., he con- 


tionately as “the old goat” 


flight 40 years ago. 


tinues to fly his own plane around the country. 


Seems that Pop, known affec- 


Glenn H. Curtiss took him 


on his first flight in 1911 and he soloed at the old Curtiss school at 


Hammondsport, N. Y. He instructed in Canada and the U. 


S. in World 
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Gen. Fritz 
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TRUE LEADERSHIP 
is won and held cn merit alone... 


In the world of fine music, the names of Hayden, 

Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and other great masters continue 

to live on and on through the years. There is nothing in the names 

themselves to warrant this. These men are remembered 

solely for the caliber and importance of their work ... And when you stop to 
think about it, the same is true of leaders in other fields. For example, 
Eclipse-Pioneer aircraft instruments and accessories were famous 

when aviation was in its infancy. And today, Eclipse-Pioneer is stl a leader. 
Eclipse-Pioneer’s matchless plant facilities and vast reservoir of engineering talent 
are constantly being expanded and improved. Its quality control system is so rigid it 
has been acclaimed “the standard by which the ‘standards’ are judged.” Thus, 
Eclipse-Pioneer’s position is important to you and to your planes, 

for this leadership is your surest guarantee of satisfaction... 


today and in the years to come, 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER °° ~ Gendijx7 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Good ideas for electronic circuitry sometimes run afoul 
of connector problems. Maybe existing connector units 
won’t hold air pressure gradients, won’t stand the heat, 
aren’t rugged enough for the job. Or maybe it’s a ques- 
tion of altitude, or under-water application. But if you 
can sketch the circuit, we'll take it from there. We’ve 
efigineered so many special connectors, solved so many 
“impossible” problems, that whatever the requirements 
are, we can usually provide the answer. 


WRITE TODAY 1, specific information, or send us your 
sketches. We'll forward recommendations promptly. 


BREEZE 
Special CONNECTORS 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey 












ooeWe'll take if from HERE 
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Lightweight actuators for 


any requirement. 
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Flexible conduit and ig- 
nition assemblies. 





















Job engineered, welded- 
diaphragm bellows. 


<_< 


Aero-Seal vibration- 
proof hose clamps. 





Removable pins in Breeze connectors speed so! der- 
ing, save time, trouble. Pins snap back into b ock. 
— 
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Editorial 





Breakdown Coming 


ALLING to active duty of reservists who are 

CAA traffic controllers threatens a serious break- 
down in the nation’s billion dollar air traffic control 
system this coming winter. 

The present outlook is for a return to some- 
thing like the 1947 level of delays at major terminals. 
Both airline and military operations will suffer. 

Complaints from the public 

will be long and loud. Only 

by by the most urgent action 

can anything be done at this 

iY late date to prevent a costly 

a La/ - deterioration. 

{AD . For want of a few 

hundred experienced per- 

sonnel, a billion-dollar tech- 

nical system will be slowed down and airline delays 

will cost high in the millions of dollars. Safety is 
not to be overlooked as a vital factor as well. 


Of the 1,551 authorized air route controllers— 
the men who govern the airspace between major 
terminals—some 150 have been recalled to active 
duty to date by the military services. Of the 1,846 
airport controllers who direct traffic within the im- 
a vicinity of airports, 109 have been recalled 
to date. 


But this is only part of the story. A high per- 
centage of controllers are reservists and hundreds 
more are due to be recalled to service within the 
next six months. 


It takes from 12 to 24 months to train a good 
traffic controller. The positions are Civil Service, 
which means that veterans have preference, and a 
great many veterans have kept their reserve status. 
So — the majority of replacements are subject to 
recall. 

You can’t blame the controllers. CAA salaries 
being what they are, the men stand to gain financially 
by putting the uniform on again. With very few 
exceptions every controller who has been recalled 
could have been deferred if he had wished it that 
way. It was his choice to go back in uniform—and 
this is still a free country. 

What happened last March in the Fort Worth 
are; when 30% of the traffic controllers were sud- 
den'y recalled to duty has been fairly well publicized. 
Mi! ‘ary and airline operations were seriously cur- 
tailed. The Fort Worth incident is just a prelude to 
wh: : will happen all over the country starting early 
in tre fall. 

In Region I, for example, the vital area focus- 
ing o»n New York City, there are 47 vacancies for 
con'-oller positions today out of an authorized total 
of 319. And of the remaining 272 on the job, 139 are 
in t:e reserves. Over half of the 272 men now work- 
ing .ave been on the job less than one year. 

If nothing else, the present crisis points up the 
sing ilar fact that the vast electronic air traffic control 
net. ork of the country is dependent upon the human 
link the experience and judgment of a few thousand 
mer 
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The Air Force is reasonably sympathetic to 
the problem and has “loaned” back to CAA a few of 
the controllers they had called up. But the vast 
majority of skilled controllers were assigned to mili- 
tary jobs far apart from their experience. CAA 
Administrator Charles Horne has been working hard 
on the problem but not enough action is being taken 
to stem the tide. One reason why it’s difficult is that 
we haven’t yet got to that point in the mobilization 
effort when men are ordered to do certain jobs. 

In a large sense, this winter may see the most 
serious air traffic crisis in history. Both airline and 
military operations have been stepped up markedly. 
During the most recent month for which records are 
available there were one million traffic control post- 
ings, 60% of which were airline, 30% military and 
10% itinerant. Under the best manpower conditions, 
the control system could handle next winter’s traffic 
in stride. But the human link, the link of training 
and experience, is breaking down. 

It looks to be a mighty tough winter ahead. 


Short Haul Economics 


[E AIR freight moves at 20c per ton mile, why 
should the Post Office Department pay 60c and up 
per ton mile to the airlines for carrying the mail? 

This question has long been involved in one of 
the many popular misconceptions about the economics 
of air transportation and of mail requirements, but it 
was answered in convincing fashion the other day 
by C. E. Woolman, president of Delta Air Lines, 
when he testified before the Senate committee study- 
ing air mail pay. 

If Delta had received current air freight rates 
for all of the mail it carried in May, 1951, it would 
have received more compensation than it did from 
its regular mail pay. 

A study of one flight for the month of May 
revealed that the average mail load was 104 pounds. 
There were 10,636 pounds of mail carried on this 
flight in 1,215 pouches, each pouch averaging 8.7 
pounds and moving an average distance of 149 miles. 
Under its present mail pay, Delta got $603 or 
slightly less than 50c for each pound. 

But if this mail had been carried as air freight, 
with the P. O. Department being given all the bene- 
fits of consolidation available to single shippers, 
Delta’s total revenue would have been $1,729 or 
$2.18 per ton mile. 

The 20c per ton mile rate so frequently quoted 
is for large shipments moving long distances. It costs 
a lot more money to operate locally and shippers 
pay much higher rates accordingly for small ship- 
ments moving short distances. Much of the mail 
movement is in small pouches traveling between in- 
termediate stops. 

As Mr. Woolman pointed out, a flat ton mile 
rate for carrying mail without regard to the type of 
service performed is bound to be inequitable. There 
are inherent differences between long and short haul 
transportation that must be recognized by any rate- 
making agency. 
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Letters 








Letters should be addressed to The 
Editor, American Aviation Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Anonymous letters will not be printed, but 
names will be withheld upon request. 





From Canadair 


To The Editor: 

I want to express my appreciation of 
the copy of the July 9th issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION sent to me under 
cover of your card, and the generous 
mention therein of Canadair Limited. 

You have done a service to the 
financial community and to our stock- 
holders in setting forth in so clear and 
interesting a fashion your views re- 
specting Canadair Limited, its present 
Status and its future prospects. The 
Statesmanlike stand that you take in 
the editorial “One Way Street” will be 
greatly appreciated by all who are 
sincerely interested in the effective in- 
tegration of the defense efforts of 
Canada and the United States. 

JOHN JAY HOPKINS, President 

Electric Boat Company and Cana- 
dair Limited 


Unbiased 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial “One Way Street” in 
the July 9th issue is the most unbiased 
and clear-cut dissertation on a delicate 
subject which it has been my good for- 
tune to read. 


GORDON R. McGREGOR, President 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Montreal, Canada 


No Sin 


To The Editor: 

I was very much interested in the 
article on serving fish on the airlines 
in your last issue. In 1938 when I was 
with American Airlines, I got a special 
dispensation from Cardinal Mundeleine 
which stated that any Catholic in the 
air on Friday, providing nothing else 
Was served, could eat meat. He then 
gave his approval to have this letter 
photostated and carried aboard every 
airplane so that it could be shown to 
every Catholic who said it was a sin to 
eat meat on Friday. 

After reading the story in your maga- 
zine, maybe the Catholics should again 
get a dispensation or dig up the old one. 

EDWARD G. BERN 
Sales Manager 
Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, Inc. 


Comparison 


To The Editor: 

One reason Ralph Damon is a top 
flight airline executive is that he realizes 
every industry dealing with aviation is 
a customer or a potential customer of 
TWA, and he replies to inquiry letters 
promptly and at length, a policy we 
have found current in no other airline. 
(In my part of the country, we believe 


it polite anyway to reply to a letter). 

I am interested in five industries, 
aside from oil, which deal with aviation, 
the staffs of which use airline travel ex- 
tensively, and believing that Ralph 
Damon runs TWA in the same prompt 
effective manner as he does his own 
office, we naturally fly TWA wherever 
possible. 

Believe it or not, inquiring of United 
Air Lines, Chicago, by letter, as to their 
flight schedules New York to Seattle, 
last month, no reply was received at all, 
and we therefore used other airlines in- 
cluding TWA. 

HARRY PENNINGTON 
San Antonio, Texas 


Super DC-3 


To The Editor: 

Just a note to thank you for the swell 
article on our Super DC-3 by Bill Per- 
reault in the May 28 issue. 

You presented the facts fairly, and I 
think that the article will answer many 
of the industry questions in regard to 
these excellent planes. 

MORTON S. BEYER 
Capital Airlines, Inc. 


To the Editor: 

In your issue of May 28th, 1951, on 
page 24 and 25 you have an article on 
the Super DC-3. It is a very interesting 
article and shows the qualities of the 
Super DC-3 well. 

I am surprised to read about the 
mechanical delays which have been 
quoted as averaging about 23 to 24 de- 
lays per 1,000 hours’ flying operations 
for the DC-3 and about 40 for the 
Super DC-3. We consider this rate to 
be extremely high. Similarly, the un- 
scheduled removals of parts of about 
110 per 1,000 hours is also considered 
very high. In our opinion mechanical 
delays of about 4 to 5 per 1,000 hours’ 
operations would be just normal. 

I hope I am correct in taking this 
delay rate as an abnormal one and not 
representing an average figure of various 
American operators of this equipment. 

I shall be obliged if you can very 
kindly give the average delay rate and 
the best rate that has been for Dakota 
and Convair 240 aircraft. 

Your article “Airlines Gain in Extend- 
ing Overhaul Times” is extremely help- 
ful. It is not possible for foreign air- 
lines who are not members of the Air 
Transport Association to get the Main- 
tenance Standards Plan? It is possible 
for you to publish this “Maintenance 
Standards Plan” or an extract of it? 

M. M. SALIM 
Chief Engineer 
Orient Airways Ltd. 

(Editor’s Note: Rigid accounting and 
the large number of take-offs and land- 
ings per 1,000 hours are a major factor 
in the mechanical delay problem here. 
Capital counts every delay, even if the 
time is only one or two minutes. More- 
over, the average Super DC-3 hop is 
only 35 minutes. Thus the mechanical 
delay rate actually represents only about 
2.5% of all departures. The unscheduled 
removal rate is high and reflects, as did 


the story, the chronic problems th 
certain components. These are being 
ironed out. 

We do not have readily avail«ble 


figures on delay rates for the DC-3 and 
CV-240 but will check and notify reader 
Salim. Finally, the maintenance stand- 
ards plan is now being modified to in- 
corporate the findings of the three cir- 
lines conducting the initial trials. When 
a final program is adopted we plan to 
publish its details.) 


Picking Safe Pilots 


To The Editor: 

I was delighted with the first para- 
graph of “Extra Section” in the July 
9th issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. Pick- 
ing pilots who are going to live a long 
time is my business and I would very 
much appreciate knowing the name of 
this airline and the name of this psy- 
chologist, as I would like to get in 
touch with them and see if I can learn 
anything. 

My own theories on picking pilots, 
presented on the attached sheet, are 
working very well, but I would like to 
see someone put them on a scientific 
basis and perhaps by swapping ideas 
with this psychologist we could both 
benefit. 

I will 
very much. 
E. L. STEPHENSON 

Middle West Manager 
Associated Aviation Under- 
writers 


appreciate this information 


(Editor’s Note: We appreciate reader 
Stephenson’s interest and are forwarding 
additional information on Captain Ben 
Kaufman, the psychologist mentioned in 
this item. We also plan on reproducing 
the referenced “theories on picking pi- 
lots” which we are sure will interest 
many of our readers.) 


BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION, (3rd edition) by Dr. John H. 
Frederick, 472 pp. Illust. Published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. Price 
$6.65. 

The jacket of this textbook says this 
third edition has been “entirely re- 
written” but there are a great many in- 
dications that much of the type o! the 
first and second editions has been ull- 
lized. There are quite a few references 
that are obsolete, such as to T:ans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., ‘ong 
since changed to Trans World Air.\nes, 
and to Pennsylvania-Central Al: ‘ines 
which has long since become Cx ital 
Airlines. 

Dr. Frederick is professor of 1) ans- 
portation and foreign trade of the Col- 
lege of Business and Public Admin: tra- 
tion at the University of Maryland and 
has done quite a bit of writing on « via- 
tion subjects. He has been a far iliar 
figure at many aviation gather ngs. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Maybe you chaps weren't aware of it, but you came within 
an ace of losing those helpful airway beacons. 





It's a fact, a discontinuance and disposal program was 
already under way by the CAA when the squawks began. 


Even though the beacons aren't essen- 
tial to the airlines, the CAA has now 
learned of their great importance to pilots 
ot personal and small industrial planes 
who fly without all the latest navigational 
equ pment. 


We say, “Hot Diggity!’’ That friendly 






















SO WE'RE GOING TO PLUG OIL! 


This time it’s Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil—Series R—that 
wonderful, nondetergent, straight mineral lubricating oil 
for radial aircraft engines of all types! 





This top-quality oil has the ability to maintain body at 
high operating temperatures! And—its high resistance to 
oxidation retards formation of sludge and carbon. 


You'll find Series R especially effective 
for obtaining maximum operating periods 
berween overhauls 


Next time, be sure it’s Gulf Aircraft 
Engine Oil—Series R! 


P. S. Yes indeedy, for horizontally op- 





old flasher has kept us out of the pea 
patc!) plenty of times! Bravo—and long 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


posed engines there’s always that old 
favorite — Gulfpride Aviation Oil — 
Series D! 





live he beacon! 





NEVER LEAVE YOUR 
Et GINE RUNNING WHEN YOU 
LEAVE YOUR PLANE .-.. 
























BECAUSE A PILOTLESS PLANE 
HAS PLENTY OF TRICKS UP ITS 
SLEEVE WITH A TANKFUL OF... 


THAT SUPERPOWERFUL SUPERPOWERFUL 


GULF AVIATION 
GASOLINE/ 
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Gulf Oil Corporation . . . Gulf Refining Company 













nized for its scientific and productive 
contributions to the nation’s security, is 
applying all its energies to one of the most 
diversified and long range programs in the 
aircraft industry . . . a program which 
serves all branches of the Armed Forces. 
With an imposing list of “aviation firsts” 
in its history and challenged by the in- 
creasing complexities of today’s aeronau- 





Bell Aircraft Corporation, a 





™ 






‘ inues inthe forefront of 
many activittes.[his ; pioneering company 
is actively engaged in the development 
and manufacture of five types of helicop- 
ters... guided missiles ...radio controlled 
bombs...specialized research aircraft such 
as the X-1, the X-2 and the X-5... elec- 
tronic equipment . . . rocket motors... 
convertiplanes . . . and components for 


the B-36 and B-47 bombers. 
Bell invites the applications of qualified aircraft engineers. 











When & Where \ 


Aug. 11-19—Michigan Aviation Weck, 





Aero Club of Michigan. 

Aug. 12—Renaming Reading Munici- 
pal Airport, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 13-15—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers West Coast Meeting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 15-19—99’s 5th ann. All Woman 
Transcont. Air Race, Santa Ana, 
Calif., to Detroit. 

Aug. 17—NAA annual meeting, De- 
troit. 

Aug. 18-19—National Air Races, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Aug. 22-26—99’s Int'l convention, Mac- 
inac Island, Mich. 

Aug. 24-26—Air Force Assn. annual 
convention, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 25—Air Transport Command re- 
union, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

Aug. 25-29—Nat'l Flying Farmers 
Assn. 5th annual conv., Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 

Sept. 25-28—CAA Aijrport Advisory 
Committee, Special Airport Design 
Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 2-4—Aircraft Sparkplug and Ig- 
nition Conf., Hotel Secor, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Oct. 46—Southeastern States Airport 
Operators Council, Manteo, N. C. 
Oct. 11-12—Airport Management and 
Opns., 1951 Conf., U. of Okla., Nor- 

man, Okh. 

Oct. 16-17—Fourth Annual New York 
State Conference on Airport Devel- 
opment and Operation, Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 18-20—Fifth Annual Arizona Avi- 
ation Conference, Phoenix. 

Oct. 24-27—NASAO annual meeting, 
Arizona Inn, Tucson. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Fuels & Lubricants Meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 28-30—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn. Annual Winter 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

Dec. 17—Fifteenth Wright Brothers 
lecture, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 


International 
Sept. 3-14—Third Int'l Conf., <on- 
vened jointly by Royal Aero. Soc. and 
the Inst. of Aero. Sciences. 
Sept. 1O—IATA 7th ann. 
Meeting, London. 
Sept. 1I—ICAO Legal Committee, 8th 
Session, Montreal. 
Sept. 11-16—Soc. of British Aircvait 
Constructors, Flying Display and §x- 
hibition, Farnborough, England. 
Oct. 4—Royal Aero. Soc., 7th British 
Commonwealth & Empire Lecture, 


London. 


General 
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The world's tirst 
Supersonic Spin Ht, 


another ‘first "for the makers of A Cro Pp roa ) Pp Ss / 


Now, for the first time, propellers can be Navy and Air Force contracts, is in itself a 
studied while spinning at supersonic speeds. radical advance in research and testing tech- 
nique. And, coupled with the full facilities of 
General Motors, it will help increase the 
leadership Aeroproducts now enjoys in the 
field of turboprop power—the field of super- 
This supersonic spin pit, developed under sonic speed. 


Every action and reaction of new propeller 
designs can be watched under conditions 
that simulate every detail of flight. 





The Douglas XA2D 
with dual rotation 
Aeroprops is one of 
several Navy and 
Air Force planes of 
near-sonic speed 
which prove in flight 
the efficiency of 
Aeroprop design. 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION B. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION — for today : 
DAYTON, OHIO esigning yf , 


ee ucts 
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F.Goodrich 





New B.F. Goodrich tire outwears 
all others in airline tests 


A NEW IDEA in aviation tires, designed 
to give longer service life, has been 
introduced by B. F. Goodrich. 


Instead of the conventional ribbed 
tread, the new tire has rows of “dimples” 
—round indentations in the rubber. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had two 
things in mind in developing the new 
design: (1) provide better distribution 
of the load, and (2) reduce exposure to 
tread cutting. 

First airline to test the new BFG 
Dimpled tire was Braniff International 
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Airways, who furnished the photo 
above. Average tire life improved so 
much that they have standardized on the 
new tire throughout their entire fleet. 


Fourteen other airlines who have 
tested the B. F. Goodrich Dimpled tire 
report the same results: the new tread 
outwears all others used. And five air- 
lines in addition to Braniff have made 
the new tire standard equipment, in 
the sizes tested—on DC-3s, 4s and 6s. 
Still more airlines are now starting 
to switch. 


Tooling up for production « 
Dimpled tire in four additional 
is now under way at B. F. Go 


The new, longer wearing Di: 
tire is the latest “first” in aviatior 
from B. F. Goodrich, the lead 
rubber research and engineerin; 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeron. 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodri 
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How New Leadership Will Operate ALPA 


Awaiting outcome of suits over presidency, new 


slate plans bigger voice for pilots in union affairs. 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


ITH new leadership in prospect 
for the first time in 20 years, the 
Air Line Pilots Association, under its 
newly-elected president, Clarence N. 
Sayen, former Braniff Airways pilot, is 
in the midst of reorganization designed 
to provide: 
*An ALPA structure with some de- 
centralized responsibility and authority. 
* Continuous membership representa- 
tion to keep policy on an up-to-date 
basis. 
* Better communications between ALPA 
headquarters and the field. 
* Machinery for continuous policy mak- 
ing. 
* Maximum membership participation. 

These objectives were adopted by 
ALPA’s 230-man board of directors 
from a report of the five-man investi- 
gating committee which it had named 
to look into union affairs. 

Following adoption, the board, by a 
representation vote of 5,562 to 269, voted 
to remove David L. Behncke, founder 
and president. Sayen, who had been 
executive vice president, was elected 
president. 

At this writing, Behncke and the 
new officers were in a court battle to 
dete:mine who are ALPA’s qualified 
ofc rs. Behncke claimed the board 
mec ing was not legal, and was still 
occt vying his office at ALPA’s Chicago 
hea: juarters. The new officers filed suit 
to « st him and to get financial records 
fro: him. 

1 ¢ board voted Behncke his $15,000 
a) ir salary for life, instead of the 
$7.5 ) provided in the by-laws. Some 
pilo were said to be protesting this 
acti 


A PA funds have been tied up dur- 
ing .¢ court dispute, and Judge Michael 
Igo’ threatened to appoint a receiver 
unl ; differences were settled. These 
incl] Jed a $2 million suit by some 
Beh cke supporters against several 
boa: | members (later withdrawn) and 
the uit to compel Behncke to get out 


of | adquarters. 
L \til court actions have been settled, 
AUC UST 6, 195! 


ALPA’S NEW PRESIDENT, Clarence N. 


Sayen, was a million-mile pilot with 
Braniff Airways. Only 32, he has a bache- 
lor of science degree in economic 
geography. He believes both airlines and 
pilots have made mistakes in labor rela- 
tions that can be corrected by an intelli- 
gent approach to the day-to-day problems. 


an interim committee, consisting of J. 
P. Talton, C. E. Beatley and D. O. 
Laffesty, is handling ALPA’s affairs. 

The board’s principal reasons for re- 
moving Behncke were: 

His preoccupation with construction 
of ALPA’s new $800,000 building, 
which originally was to cost not more 
than $250,000. Increase was caused by 
changes allegedly ordered by Behncke. 

His alleged failure to press pilot con- 
tract negotiation cases. 

Inability to delegate authority even 
in minor matters. 

Office morale was said to be bad be- 
cause of long hours of work under 
Behncke. 

In a new method of keeping the 
membership informed, the board made 
a tape recording of the reasons and sent 
it to almost all ALPA councils. In the 
recordings, ALPA members who had 





been at the board meeting discussed the 
investigating committee’s findings and 
gave their personal observations. Several 
of the comments came from former 
staunch Behncke supporters who still 
think of him as the “grand old man” 
but believe that he should step down. 

The investigating committee included 
G. M. LeRoux, Pan American, chair- 
man; D. E. Barnette, Southwest Air- 
ways; S. W. Camden, Jr., and V. A. 
Peterson, Eastern, and K. M. Ruppen- 
thal, TWA. They heard statements from 
Behncke, other officers, some regional 
vice presidents and pilots, headquarters 
staff, architect of the new building, the 
contractor, ALPA’s auditors, and edu- 
cators in the field of labor relations. 

The group concluded that to provide 
maximum representation, ALPA must 
have an “efficient professional organiza- 
tion plus a well-informed, alert and 
interested membership.” 

Here’s how ALPA will function, 
under the committee’s recommendation’s 
as adopted by the board: 

New Building: Will be completed 
with a minimum of additional changes. 
ALPA’s board in 1947 had okayed 
$200,000 plus a 25% tolerance, if neces- 
sary, for the building. In 1949, it added 
$175,000. As of July 2, 1951, $520,566.91 
had been spent on the building. 


Building Changes 


The committee found that there had 
been over 220 change orders processed 
on the building since construction 
started, most of them allegedly ordered 
by Behncke. Cost of the changes was 
orders in process. Total cost of the 
building is now estimated at $804, 
970.52, not including landscaping, park- 
ing and some furnishings. 

Headquarters reorganization: 
3ehncke, the group felt, had functioned 
largely as a one-man organization, slow- 
ing down ALPA work by not delegat- 
ing authority. The new president is to 
be relieved of detail work, and will 
concern himself with ALPA’s prestige, 
contacts, and general public relations. 
Executive vice president will be the gen- 
eral manager, the administrative depart- 
ment will be headed by a secretary- 
treasurer, and an office and personnel 
manager will handle the clerical help. 


Headquarters staff: This staff had 
13 








protested hours and working conditions 
under Behncke. The interim committee, 
with the president and executive vice 
president as advisors, will set new policy 
on pay, rules and conditions. 

Financial and fiscal: Modern office 
methods, which haven’t been used, are 
to be introduced. Offices of secretary and 
treasurer are to be combined. Excess 
collections for strike benefits will be 
credited to members’ dues accounts. 

Executive committee: Many of 
ALPA’s ills, it was felt, stemmed from 
the fact that the pilots, under Behncke, 
haven’t exercised sufficient control over 
union affairs. Therefore, a new executive 
committee, meeting every three months, 
will act as owners’ representative, will 
have general trusteeship of ALPA busi- 
ness and funds, and will be charged 
with continuity in the pilot-management 
of ALPA. It will include the president, 
Ist vice president, executive vice presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and five re- 
gional v.p.’s. Latter will be chosen from 
the pilots in the areas represented. 


3 More Offices 


Regional offices: There'll be ALPA 
offices in New York, Miami and San 
Francisco, each headed by a negotiator 
who will conclude working agreements 
with the airlines in his area. He will 
also administer the agreements and try 
to settle differences before they become 
grievances. 

Washington office: Greatly expanded 
office will (1) have a full-time attorney 
on its staff, (2) handle most CAA, CAB 
and court hearings, (3) have an index 
of individual qualifications of pilots in 
the area so as to make use of their 
services in matters in which ALPA has 
an interest, (4) cultivate legislative con- 
tacts. 

Membership participation: To obtain 
greater membership participation, there 
will be: 

An ALPA paper, well-written and of 
timely interest. 

Periodic newsletters, concise and in- 
formative. 

Tape recordings on subjects of gen- 


eral or specific interest to the councils. 
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ALPA’S NEW CHICAGO BUILDING will cost $800,000 instead of $250,000 because of changes allegedly ordered by the old regime. 





tl oo a ete te ~~ pees 


Behncke Statement To ALPA 


“A small group of power-seeking men have dealt our association a very 
serious blow, perhaps a mortal one. They have shattered our union democracy, 
violated our constitution, and illegally pushed an oligarchy over our membership. 
It will take but a short time, but history will show, when it is finally written, that 
sinister outside forces assisted in the operation. 

“The inner clique that directed the operation succeeded in obtaining the 
help of many sincere but misguided members. In the same way, Hitler, Goering 
and Goebbels, when they torpedoed the democratic constitution of Germany, 
obtained a 98.4% “ja” vote from the German people. Defenders of democracy 
were not popular then. Finally, after many bitter experiences, the people of 
Germany began their return to democracy. 

“My duty to the members of the association is to do everythjng within my 
power to protect and preserve the democratic constitution and by-laws which we 
have created over a period of 21 years. What has occurred in Chicago during the 
last few days is the exact opposite of democracy. 

“No loyal member of our association can recognize the recent action as 
morally and legally right. I have always been a passionately loyal member; I am 
the first member of ALPA;.I hold irrevocable membership No. 1; but I am only 
one member. There is a responsibility to a// our members to protect the integrity 
of our constitution. If the clique of ruthless men is bent on physically taking over 
our headquarters I cannot forever singly prevent the unlawful seizure. 

“I am still your constitutional president and I am ready and well able to 
perform all my constitutional duties. The attempted removal of your president 
was clearly illegal but the job of protecting our constitution is one that I can only 
share with you. 

“At the moment the tremendous protection which the association has given 
our members has made them soft and complacent, as our country was after a long 
period of peace and security, and they have permitted the current illegal putscl 


No Resignation 


“I am ready to join the mémbers in resisting any illegal raid and I do not 
and would not resign my office; but in the face of complacency I cannot by myself 
resist the physical incursion of the putsch into headquarters. 

“The meaning of current developments to the association is tragic. For 
some time the momentum of 21 years of uninterrupted success which raised the 
airline pilots from the truck driver category in which they were placed to the 
highest professional status of any organized group in the world, will probably 
carry the association along after a fashion but if rivalries flare up then the men vho 
today first shattered the association’s democracy to seize power will do so a:ain 
and more brazenly next time. 


“The most substantial beneficiaries today and in the future will be cer:ain 
selfish airline carriers. 

“It now appears that my continuous and vigorous work of 21 year as 
founder of our profession and as founder and president of our association vill 
be illegally suspended. In my work I have been privileged to bring tremen: ous 
improvements to our profession 

“I am confident that the American airline pilot will one day spectacu! ily 
affirm his faith in association democracy and will make known his faith by his 
works, 

“May God prosper and guide him always.” 

AMERICAN AVIAT/ON 
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VU. S. Blueprints More Aid for Helicopters 


New ACC policy outlines support federal agencies 
should give to commercial development. 


HE United States government, 

through the Air Coordinating 
Committee, has now officially adopted a 
policy of continued and broadened sup- 
port of commercial helicopter develop- 
ment and utilization. 

The official report outlining the ACC 
policy, entitled “Federal Policy Regard- 
ing the Development of Commercial 
Transport Helicopters,” proposes a con- 
structive program of action to be fol- 
lowed by each of the Federal agencies 
connected with helicopter development 
and operation: 


Post Office Department 


Continued use of existing helicopter 
mail services in Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago and maximum use of such addi- 
tional metropolitan services as CAB cer- 
tificates in the future. 


CAB 


Continued encouragement of existing 
helicopter services. 

Similar services should be authorized 
in other large metropolitan areas as re- 
quired by convenience and necessity. 

Study probable impact of multi-en- 
gined transport helicopters on the travel 
market in connection with future route 


pattern planning and route proceedings. 

Continue its generally sympathetic 
and promotional approach in formula- 
tion and application of helicopter rules 
and regulations. 


CAA 


Collaborate with CAB in sympathetic 
and promotional approach in the form- 
ulation and application of Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Under Public Law 867, the prototype 
law, request funds for testing and 
simulated airline operation of transport 
helicopters. Such tests should take into 
consideration the military operational 
experience of helicopters. 

Through the Technical Subcommit- 
tee of the Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee draft specifications for one 
or more transport helicopter types of 
advanced design. 

Study communications, traffic con- 
trol, navigational and landing aid facili- 
ties and related operational aspects of 
such helicopters. 

Continue its study of heliport re- 
quirements and make appropriate pro- 
visions for heliport construction in the 
Federal Aid Airport Program. 

Offer airport advisory service to com- 


munities including heliport construction, 
maintenance and operation information. 


Defense Dept. 


Through established claimant agency 
procedures permit purchase of a number 
of transport helicopters by commercial 
airlines for prototype testing and simu- 
lated airline operation when the inter- 
national situation permits. 

Make available on loan or otherwise 
to designated contractors a limited num- 
ber of transport helicopters for proto- 
type testing under Public Law 867. 


NACA 


NACA should increase its emphasis 
on basic rotary-wing research covering 
stability, fatigue, rotor blade sections, 
anti-icing, instrument flight, drag and 
power requirements of compound heli- 
copter configurations and design para- 
meters for higher flight speeds. 

Immediate importance of this newly 
adopted policy can best be realized by 
its history. The ACC report is the 
result of a six months study by the Heli- 
copter Working Group under the chair- 
manship of CAA’s R. K. Waldo, The 
Working Group was established by 
ACC to carry out a Post Office Depart- 
ment request for an objective study to 
determine “whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should continue its support and 
encouragement of” helicopters and if so 
to what extent and in what manner. 





Commercial Versions of Military Transport Helicopters* 








Normal Maximum 
Military No. of gross normal Cruising 
Commercial desig- main No. of weight passenger speed Military 
Manufacturer model nation rotors engines (Ibs. ) capacity' (m.p.h.) status” 
Bell 48A YH-12 1 1 6,513 8 86 P 
D-128 XHSL 2 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. D 
Hugh 205 XH-17 1 2 59,000 70 116 D 
Piasec i HUP-1 2 1 5,450 7 100 P 
PD-22 H-21 2 1 11,500 15 120 P 
PD-15 XH-16 2 2 N.A. 44 N.A. D 
Sikors y S-55 H-19, HO4S 1 1 7,300 8 86 P 
For Comparative Purposes: Helicopters Used in Present Metropolitan Area Services. 
Bell 47 ma 1 1 ound 200 1 85 
Sikor: y 8-51 oe 1 1 5,500 3 85 


*F =in production; D=under development. 


<cluding commercial versions of McDonnell and Sikorsky Assault Transports, on which details are still classified. 
ithout provision for “streetcar-type” seats. 
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SEEKING A U. S. TERMINAL for Panagra are the W. R. Grace directors of the airline. They are, left to right: Harold J. Roig, 


former Panagra president; Howard Clark, a vice president; Benjamin Oehlert, and Andrew B. Shea, Panagra’s president 


Battle for Latin America Nearing Climax 


Panagra loses interchange with National as Braniff 


gets CAB approval to serve Miami. 


By Wituiam V. Henzey 


HE MOST complex and the most 

bitterly-fought airline proceeding in 
history moved slowly forward toward a 
climax last week as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board rescinded its earlier ap- 
proval of a New York-Latin America 
interchange between National Airlines 
and Pan American-Grace Airways (Pan- 
agra) and authorized Braniff Airways 
to serve Miami on its route between 
Houston and Havana, Cuba. 

But this latest set-back in its long- 
sought goal of flying to New York did 
not deter Panagra. It immediately re- 
newed its application for its own route 
or trackage rights. 

Meanwhile, with the National-Panagra 
interchange nixed for the present, at 
least, the center of attention will now be 
focussed on the vast and unwieldy CAB 
package known as the New York-Balboa 
Through Service Proceeding which in- 
volves the ambitions and rivalries of six 
airlines. 

At stake is the great air traffic po- 
tential between the U. S. terminals of 
New York and Chicago and all of South 
America. But no case has become so 
involved with so many baffling factors, 
the most important of which is perhaps 
the feud between the two equal owners 
of Panagra—W. R. Grace & Co. and 
Pan American World Airways. 

In the coming battle before the CAB 
any one or more of the following possi- 
‘bilities could result: 

A new form of ownership for Pan- 
agra. 

A Panagra extension from Balboa to 
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New York, or loss of Panagra’s present 
trackage rights over PAA’s Miami- 
Balboa route. 

A Braniff extension from Havana to 
Miami and possibly New York. 

An Eastern extension from Miami to 
Havana. 

A New York-Latin America inter- 
change via Panagra and National. 

A New York-Latin America inter- 
change via Pan Am and Eastern with 
Panagra a possible participant. 

A New York-Latin America inter- 
change via National and Braniff at 
Miami or Havana. 

A New York-Latin American inter- 
change via Eastern and Braniff at Mi- 
ami or Havana. 

Possible new route grants to Chicago 
and Southern or Delta. 

Focal point of the proceeding, how- 
ever, is the bitter dispute between Pan 
Am and W. R. Grace & Co., each of 
which owns 50% of Panagra and each 
of which nominates four of the com 
pany’s eight directors. 


‘Negative Control’ 


For 15 years, Panagra has been pre- 
vented by what the Grace people call 
“Pan American’s negative control” from 
gaining entry to the continental U. S. 
Within a whisper of the synthetic route 
to New York that the National inter- 
change would have provided two weeks 
ago, Panagra instead is faced once again 
with the maze of red tape associated 
with a CAB economic proceeding. 

Andrew B. Shea, president of Panagra 


:nd a Grace nominee to Panagra’s board, 
has estimated two years for completion 
ot the new CAB proceeding. But CAB 
has ordered hearings to begin no later 
than October 1, with an eye te reaching 
a decision much sooner than the two 
years envisaged by Shea. 

The present dispute, rivaled in bitter- 
ness only by previous controversies be 
tween the same firms, stems from Na 
tional Airlines’ so-called “repudiation” 
of stock option agreements last Decem- 
ber. But it maintains the inherent char- 
acteristics which marked the earlier 
feuds, namely, Grace’s desire to get 
Panagra into the U. S. and Pan Am’s 
desire to keep it in its place. 

Perhaps the most harmonious relation 
ship enjoyed by the two firms was when 
they agreed in 1928 to pay $15,000 for 
a small Peruvian air service known as 
Huff-Daland Dusters, Inc. This was the 
link needed to provide a through service 
between the Panama Canal and Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 

Following year, Panagra was awarded 
a mail contract and thereafter extended 
southward to Buenos Aires. But it was 
not until 1946 that it was granted even 
the token entry to the U. S. that the 
trackage agreement with Pan American 
permitted between Balboa and Mi: mi. 


During the interim, the Grace inter 
ests sought to have Panagra apply to 
CAB for route extensions fror the 
Canal to the U. S., but Pan Am, th ough 
its 50% voting power, prevente: such 
flings. 

In 1941, Grace petitioned C..B t 
institute a proceeding to comp ¢ 
tension of Panagra’s route to the U 
In 1942, it followed with anothe’ peti 
tion to force Pan Am to divest itself 
of its “negative control” of Panag 

Three years later, the entire fait, 
unsolved, was in the U. S. Court af 
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OPPOSING A U. S. TERMINAL for Panagra are the Pan American World Airways’ representatives on the airline’s board. Left to 
right: Erwin Balluder, PAA vice president; Henry J. Friendly, vice president and general counsel; John Leslie, vice president, and 
Wilbur L. Morrison, vice president-Latin American Division. 


q 
; Appeals and though CAB was directed 
by the Court to take affirmative action, 
board, § Board called off any plans it may have 
pletion had when the parties agreed in 1946 to 
t CAB §f the Miarni-Balboa trackage arrangement, 
o later | known as the Through Flight Agree- 
-aching ment. 
he two Pan American’s opposition to route 
extension of Panagra into this country 
 bitter- § is based largely on the contention that 
sies be- § Panagra is essentially Pan Am’s con- 
mm Na- § necting route for west coast South 
lation” § American business. Also, the Panagra 
Decem- ff west coast route between Miami and 
it char- Buenos Aires is shorter than the east 
earlier § coast service offered by PAA via Brazil, 
to get § so that Pan Am would, if Panagra got 
1 Am’s Miami or New York on its own, have 
a half-owned subsidiary with a more 
elation- direct route. 
s when Further, Pan Am claims that the 
00 for § Grace people, with their steamship 
own as interests, seek to dominate the travel 
was the § marke: between the U. S. and Latin 
service ff} America by gaining control of an air- 
d Val- line. 
wail 15-Year Battle 
tended Perhaps the greatest tribute to the 
it was §f validity of the arguments of both com- 
-d even panies is the fact that the basic issues 
hat the § are sti! unsettled after 15 years. 
nerican The pot that began to boil last De- 
jomi. cembe when National called off the 
> inter- stock ption agreements, however, may 
yoly to & have ; -nerated enough steam to dissolve 
ro the the ; rennial deadlock, one way or 
b ough anoth 
d_ such Wh + National backed out of was 
agree: ents under which Pan Am and 
B to Grace would acquire 30% and 18% 
Do] ek respec ively, of NAL’s stock. Inter-re- 
J, $. § lated |so were interchange agreements 
e peti invol\ ng the three carriers. When the 
itself stock eal fell, Pan Am’s president Juan 
720 Tripp . incensed at National’s action, 
fair, § bad +> desire for the interchange pos- 
yurt of sibilit. s. Grace, however, seeing another 
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possibility for an entry to New York, 
strung along with National, 

In its back pocket, Grace also had 
174,000 shares of National stock which 
it bought in 1949, so that cancellation 
of the stock option agreements by Na- 
tional did not affect its stock interest 
in that company to any material extent. 

But Grace, until July 19 of this year, 
had more than that. It had a Civil Areo- 
nautics Board which voted 5-0 in favor 
of a Panagra-National interchange to be 
operated at least until final decision in 


the New York-Balboa Case. 
Approval Was Tentative 


The decision was termed a “tentative 
approval of a temporary interchange” 
and was to be made final following oral 
argument. Meanwhile, Pan American 
and other opponents of the interchange 
urged CAB to go into Grace’s financial 
interest in National. 

Therefore, to remove any obstacle that 
the stockholdings might present, Grace 
on July 19, re-sold the stock to National 
at what has been estimated at a $14 
million profit. This was done, however, 
without knowledge of a CAB decision 
announced July 20, but actually arrived 
at July 13, which rescinded approval of 
the interchange—by a 5-0 vote. 

In that same decision, in which CAB 
conceded the matter was too complex 
to be decided without full-scale hearings, 
Braniff Airways emerged as a major fac- 
tor in the New York-South America air 
travel market. 

It was authorized by exemption to 
route its Houston-South America flights 
via Miami, thus giving both Pan Amer- 
ican and Panagra a new opponent for 
connecting business with National, 
Eastern and Delta at Miami. 

Of even greater significance was the 
fact that Braniff also had applied for 
a New York-Miami route and if, at 
this stage of the proceeding, CAB saw 


fit to answer the PAA-Grace feuding 
with an entry to Miami for Braniff, 
what would stop it from shoving Braniff 
right into New York if the PAA-Grace 
battle continues? 

It must be remembered, however, that 
Braniff, when originally awarded a 
Latin America route, was expected to 
be a competitor of Pan American. But 
with a connection at Havana with Na- 
tional as its only means of competing 
in the New York-South America 
market, original plans for Braniff went 
somewhat astray since National turned 
over most of its business at Miami to 
Pan Am and Panagra. 

Thus, the temporary Miami award to 
Braniff is not simply a warning gesture 
to Pan Am and Grace, but is a recog- 
nized move to permit Braniff to function 
in the manner originally intended—as 
a bona fide competitor of Pan Amer- 
ican. 

It may well be, however, that Pan 
American and Grace will take a cue 
from Braniff’s entry into the picture and 
resolve their differences. But develop- 
ments since the Braniff award lend no 
support to the conclusion. 


Withdraws Support 


Most recent move by Pan American 
was withdrawal of its support of a 
provision in the Through Flight Agree- 
ment under which PAA agrees to cast 
its votes for a Grace nominee to the 
presidency of Panagra and which speci- 
fies that Panagra’s president shall be 
“in responsible charge of its manage- 
ment.” 

And at the tension-packed prehearing 
conference in the New York-Balboa 
Case last week, Grace served notice that 
its “On to New York” motto for Pana- 
gra still stands. 

Something must give soon and the 
New York-Balboa proceeding should see 
the climax of aviation’s bitterest battle. 
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People in 
the News 


LIGHTPLANE MAKERS met in Wash- 
ington recently to discuss materials prob- 
lems. Seated (clockwise from left fore- 
ground) are: Wiley Wright, CAA Avia- 
tion Development Office; Admiral D. C. 
Ramsey, AIA president; CAB Chairman 
D. W. Nyrop; George E. Gardner, air 
transport mobilizer; Charles O, Cary, exec- 
utive secretary, ACC; Robert Duffie, Aero 
Design & Engineering Co.; W. T. Piper, 
president, Piper Aircraft Corp.; J. P. Gaty, 
vice president, Beech Aircraft Corp. 


RUSSELL B. ADAMS, special assistant to 

athe Secretary of State and former CAB 

member, is now a Pan American World 

Airways vice president. He is located in 
Washington. 





AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD 
chairman, and Defense Production Ad- 
ministration’s Deputy Administrator for 


Aircraft Production is Harold R. (Bill) 
Boyer, on leave from General Motors Corp. 





NORTHWEST AIRLINES sales officials 
plan schedules and promotional strategy. 
Seated, left to right, are J. P. Farrell, 
Orient sales manager; Amos Culbert, vice 
president-sales; K. D. McKenzie, eastern 
region sales manager, and R. G. Collins, 
region sales manager. Standing, 
G. E. Hatch, western region sales man- 
ager; S. F. Wyman, administrative assist- 
ant to Mr. Culbert; J. W. Mariner, general 
sales manager, and L. B. Kinports, director 
of passenger sales. 


ceniral 





} ' 
FIRST WOMAN VICE PRESIDENT of 
an airline is Carlene Roberts, recent!) pr 
moted by American Airlines. Miss Robert 
ioined American in 1938 and is now ® 

charge of AA’s Washington office. 
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SIMPLICITY OF COCKPIT CONTROLS associated with 








“Easy Joe,” the newly 


designed steering control which puts the autopilot to work as a booster system for 


the human pilot, is shown here. 


“Easy Joe” 


has been test-flown 15 times in Minne- 


apolis-Honeywell’s company-operated DC-3. The two small units on the control wheel 
are the only cockpit components of the system other than a master on-off switch. 


M-H Reveals New Electronic Controls 


Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 


130 design teams produce 


systems to make pilot’s job easier. 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


_ IRTANT things are going on 
at Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. 

They're reflected in the new multi- 
million dollar aeronautical engineering 
building now nearing completion and 
the more than 500% increase in engi- 
neering research and development which 
has taken place at the company’s aero- 
nautical division in the past two years. 

Earlier this month Minneapulis- 

Honeywell drew aside the curtain of 
secrecy which surrounds so much of its 
work and disclosed for the first time 
a few of the many projects which 
occupy the time of its 130 design teams. 
Amon: the more interesting projects 
tevealed were: 
*An improved fuel gauging system 
which opens the way to dependable 
gauges calibrated in “flight time remain- 
ing” rather than in pounds or gallons. 
*A center of gravity control system 
closely integrated with the fuel system 
controls of fighter aircraft. 
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* A new type autopilot control which 
will simplify cockpit instrumentation, 
ease pilot fatigue and make the auto- 
pilot a useful instrument in take-off 
and landing as well as en route. 

* An entirely new altitude controller 
which is 10 times as sensitive as any 
previous unit, This unit opens the way 
for new concepts in altimeter and rate 
of climb instruments. 

* Improved temperature controls which 
will make the cockpits of fighter air- 
craft a better place in which to work. 

For many years fuel quantity has 
been registered in the cockpit on an 
instrument showing the number of gal- 
lons of fuel remaining. These gauges 
were operated by floats in the fuel 
tank measuring fuel level. As ambient 
temperature changed fuel volume auto- 
matically changed. It also changed as a 
result of aircraft attitude and many 
other variables. 

Since the end of World War II there 
has been a rapid change-over in new 
aircraft to an electronic fuel-gauging sys- 
tem not affected by temperature changes 


or aircraft attitude. This capacitance 
type gauge uses the electrical charac- 
teristics of the fuel to measure fuel 
quantity. While fuel volume or attitude 
still change, the cockpit gauge remains 
constant unless fuel is actually added 
or removed. 

The introduction of turbine-powered 
aircraft complicated this system. Unlike 
piston engine fuels, the wide variety 
of jet fuels introduced wide variables in 
the electrical characteristics of successive 
tanks of fuel. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
has now solved this problem and in 
doing so opened the road to several 
other important developments. 

The problem was overcome by install- 
ing a reference unit within the fuel 
tank. This provides a Fuel Deviation 
Index which automatically calibrates the 
electronic gauging system to the fuel 
in the tank. It is simple in design and 
can be incorporated in the fuel tank or 
in the engine fuel plumbing. It is now 
in production for the USAF. 

The accuracy of this system is such 
that it can be depended on to control 
other operational factors. In present-day 
fighter aircraft the designers have found 
it necessary to put engine fuel wherever 
space is available. As this fuel is burned 
off in flight the aircraft center of gravity 
changes, complicating the pilot’s control 
problem. 


AF Contract 


Minneapolis-Honeywell is now work- 
ing on an Air Force contract which 
will use the improved electronic fuel 
gauge to control fuel valves which will 
automatically shift fuel from tank to 
tank as required to maintain the proper 
center of gravity throughout the air- 
plane’s flight. 

“Easy Joe” is another interesting de- 
velopment which has been underway 
for two years but is still classified experi- 
mental. In the company’s Douglas 
DC-3, this new device has made over 
15 flights and has proved that auto- 
pilots are soon to have a new role in 
aircraft control. 

“Easy Joe” is a modification to a 
standard M-H E6 autopilot such as used 
in the Boeing B-29 and B-50 and in the 
Convair B-36. Normally an autopilot is 
either “on” or “off”. It’s “off” during 
take-off and landing, “on” in certain 
cruising conditions. “Easy Joe” may 
well be a full-time autopilot. Certainly 
it'll simplify pilot control problems and 
eliminate some of the pedestal controls. 

M-H has moved the electrical circuits 
normally incorporated in the autopilot 
control knobs into the control wheel 
and column. Using the slight amount 
of resilience normally rigged into the 
neutral control system position, a me- 
chanical connection has been designed 
which varies the balance in these elec- 
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CAPABLE OF SENSING THREE-INCH ALTITUDE CHANGES, the new Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell constant altitude controller, shown here in diagram, will introduce 
new concepts of altimeter accuracy and may make possible a rate of climb instru- 
ment with instantaneous reaction. Bellows unit (right) senses pressure change and 
moves center plate of capacitor. This arrangement virtually eliminates friction in 
system. Unbalanced condition in capacitor is used to supply signal to the pitch axis 
of the autopilot via the amplifier. A follow-up motor keeps returning the capacitor 
to an elecirically balanced condition. 





trical circuits each time the controls are 
moved. 

Instead of having to transfer his 
attention from the control wheel to 
the pedestal-mounted control knob when 
transferring the job of flying to the 
autopilot, the human pilot will now 
be able to change aircraft direction or 
attitude simply by moving the normal 
control. The separate control box will 
be eliminated. 


Work Load Relieved 


It all amounts to having boosters on 
the primary controls. These are one 
manpower boosters represented by the 
autopilot servo motors. When the pilot 
moves the control wheel to change the 
aircraft attitude, the initial movement 
moves a potentiometer in the electrical 
circuit of the autopilot. This signal 
causes the autopilot servo motors, con- 
nected into the control cables, to start 
banking the aircraft. The pilot gets 
a normal sense of “feel” but actually 
the work load is carried by the mechan- 
ical units. 

The pilot always has complete con- 
trol, yet work load is virtually elimi- 
nated. Of no small importance is the 
fact that the system is simple, requires 
virtually no increase in weight, elimi- 
nates existing autopilot controls in crit- 
ical area and can readily be adapted to 
existing installations. 

An altitude controller is a device con- 
nected into an automatic flight control 
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system to keep the aircraft at a constant 
altitude once it is leveled off in cruising 
flight. Normally this is accomplished 
by a pressure sensitive bellows which 
responds to changes in barometric pres- 
sure if the aircraft tends to drift above 
or below its pre-set level. Its accuracy 
is dictated by friction within the me- 
chanical components, which convert 
movement of the pressure detecting unit 
to electrical signals which are used to 
activate the autopilot and correct the 
condition. 

Normally an altitude sensing unit, 
because of friction considerations, can- 
not detect a change in altitude of less 
than 30 inches. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
has developed a Constant Altitude con- 
troller which can detect as little as 3 
inches change in altitude. This has been 
accomplished by a completely new con- 
cept in altimeter design which in itself 
has opened up great possibilities. 


3-Plate Condenser 


Heart of the M-H controller is a large 
three-plate condenser. Two of these 
three plates are mechanically fixed, with 
the third floating between the fixed 
units. If the center plate is in dead 
center both sides of the condenser have 
the same electrical capacity. If the con- 
denser center plate is moved toward 
either side it changes the capacity of 
that side of the condenser, generates an 
electrical signal which is amplified and 
used to activate the autopilot circuits 
which correct the change in altitude. 










The sensitive pressure operated bel. 
lows is directly linked to this center 
plate. Virtually eliminating friction, the 
system provides altitude sensing 10 
times better than previous methods, 
Once the circuit is out of balance a fol 
low-up motor is used to center the con- 
denser when the autopilot is not operat. 
ing. When the autopilot is using this 
circuit, the corrective action of the pilot 
keeps the altitude constant and the 
bellows performs this service. 

Any change in altitude is immedi- 
ately accompanied by movement of the 
follow-up motor in the altitude control- 
ler. By tapping the rate generator now 
used in the controller to prevent hunt. 
ing, a rate climb unit can be provided 
which will also be free of the normal 
friction lag of such instruments. At 
present this lag represents about seven 
seconds’ time and M-H feels it can be 
virtually eliminated. 

The air temperature in a jet fighter 
plane cockpit can change as rapidly as 
40 degrees per second. Controlling the 
750-degree Fahrenheit air discharged 
from the engine compressor into the 
air conditioning system, blending it 
with cold air from the outside and 
keeping the pilot comfortable is a deli- 
cate job. As the principal manufacturer 
of aeronautical temperature control 
systems, Minneapolis-Honeywell is in 
the thick of this problem. 


Two Refinements 


It is not a new problem but rather 
one of degree. To meet this challenge, 
M-H_ has recently made two refine- 
ments over previous systems. One of 
these is a temperature-sensing element 
which will operate in the Mach | air 
flows now experienced in the air con 
ditioning ducts. This unit features a 
shielded detector with aerodynamic 
spoilers to deflect inlet air over its sur- 
faces at lower speeds. Another device 
has been a rate of temperature change 
indicator which will permit hot and 
cold air duct controls to move in rela 
tion to rates of change in temperature. 

These are but a few of the many 
Minneapolis-Honeywell develop me nts 
which include virtually every type o 
electronic control used in aircraft and 
guided missile work. The company is 
expanding both engineering and pro 
duction rapidly but one point is pat- 
ticularly interesting: M-H’s four-year 
engineering budget, which _ allotted 
$1,671,747 for 1949 and will amount t 
$4,700,000 this year—§$5 million ‘1 32 
—was set two years ago, before the 
present military build-up. The Korean 
conflict, although accelerating the 
schedule, has not distorted the com 
pany’s long-range program. 
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REPORTED WINNER of the USAF search and rescue aircraft competition, held at Eglin AFB, is the Douglas YC-47F—a beefed 
up version of the Super DC-3 grossing 41,000 pounds and using Aerojet Jato bottle and a parachute stepup performance. No 


production contract has been awarded as yet but initial intent was for an order of 40-100 planes. Reports indicate military 


is 


interested in having Douglas set up new production line rather than modifying old C-47’s. 





Taylorcraft Tests New 
Diesel for Lightplanes 


A 125-horsepower diesel engine has 
recently been test-flown in a Taylorcraft 
Model 18 lightplane. 

The engine, built by Diesel Power 
Corp. of Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, 
weighs 235 pounds and is now being 
prepared for CAA certification tests. 
Installation of the engine in the Tay- 
lorcraft and initial flight tests are being 
handled by Taylorcraft, Inc. at the 
Conway-Pittsburgh Airport. 

The four-cylinder Diesel Power Corp. 
engine has approximately the same di- 
mensions as a conventional piston en- 
gine, but the prototype now installed 
in the Taylorcraft uses an oil pump 
which is larger than the production en- 
gines will have. This pump has re- 
quired a slight change in cowling ar- 
rangement. 

Taylorcraft has an agreement with 
Diese! Power Corp. which gives the 
lightplane manufacturer exclusive rights 
to the diesel engine in all models up to 
300 horespower. Taylorcraft has no im- 


mediate plans for designing a new 
plane for the diesel engine since it is 
readi'y adaptable to current production 


mod S. 

Principal advantage of the diesel en- 
gine will be the sharp reduction in fuel 
cons'mption, ability to use lower-cost 


tuels and the elimination of ignition and 
carb retions systems—both units which 
acco. nt for high maintenance costs of 


lighi lanes. 

Burning ordinary diesel fuel, which 
costs about 13c per gallon, the four- 
cylin ler engine operates on about one- 
third the fuel of conventional gasoline 
engites, 
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Non-Skeds Double Their Traffic 


Although many of the U. S. large irregular air carriers had fallen out of 
the picture through revocation of their letters of registration or otherwise, the 
group as a whole showed a better than 100% increase in revenue passenger-miles 
flown during the first quarter of 1951, compared with the like period of last year. 

Reports filed with the CAB by the 35 non-skeds still in business in the first 
three months of this year aggregated 126,711,501 passenger miles, as against 
61,010,283 passenger miles reported by 45 non-skeds in the same quarter a year 


before. 


While the increase was impressive, the passenger-mile total of all the non 
skeds was less than the traffic of a large certificated carrier such as American or 
Eastern for a single month, and it barely topped the 121,109,000 passenger-miles 
flown by Capital Airlines in the same quarter. 


Largest non-sked submitting a first quarter report was Great Lakes Air- 
lines Inc., with 12,643,293 revenue passenger-miles, followed closely by Monarch 


Air Service, with 11,035,881. 


Both of these carriers showed substantial increases 


over their trafic in the same 1950 period. 


The jump in non-sked business may well be considerably larger than 
oppears from the CAB figures, because some lines that are operating have not 


filed reports. 


Revenue passenger-mile comparisons of the non-sked group follow: 


Ist 
Quarter 
1951 
Aero Finance Corp 5,563,000 
Air America, Inc. ° 
Air Services, Inc 623,000 
Air Transport Associates 4,776,000 
Airline Transport 

GD ccccscces 
American Air Transport, 

Me  sedunawetegness 8,251,000 
American Flyers, Inc 199,768 
Argonaut Airways Corp “7,434 
Arnold Air Service 218,000 
Arrow Airways eee - : 
Associated Air Transport . 
Blatz Airlines, Inc. 840,000 
Capitol Airways, Inc. 824,270 
Central Air Transport .. 6,846,000 
Continental Charters, 

Kdtecneasheaneen ea 7,138,594 
Economy Airways, Inc. 3,999,000 
Federated Airlines. Inc pie aliniadl 
General Airways, Inc. 281,000 
Great Lakes Airlines, 

. satcdndqqseviedses 12,643,293 
EE  . cucsccsencesse 1,302,000 
Los Angeles Air Service 7,540,000 
Paul Mantz Air Services ....... 
Meteor Air Transport 6,000 


Ist 
Quarter 
1950 


3,372,517 
548,320 


390,200 
168,879 
7,980,776 
100.559 


75,617 
415,808 


1,965,480 
5,248,410 
2,292,514 


Ist Ist 
Quarter Quarter 
1951 1950 
Miami Airline S.S48.437 cn eees 
Missouri Airways 60,000 
Modern Air Transpcrt 9,686,860 5,045,180 
Monarch Air Service 11,035,881 1,048,882 
New England Air 

Express anes BREED ceccess 
Overseas National 

Airways - 7,345,000 panane 
Oxnard Sky Freight weet 7,156,719 
Peninsular Air Treasoort 522''°) 

Quaker City Airways 116,640 11,286 
Robin Airlines 116,000 595,000 
Royal Air Service poe 309,487 
a : 4,082,000 273,721 
Seaboard & Western 6,196,199 
Standard Air Cargo, Inc. 1,522,015 ...... 
Stewart Air Service 411,000 249,012 
Southern Air Transport 864,634 ose 
Trans-American Airways 2.800,000 4,244,732 
Trans-National Aijrlines 1,270,000 565,543 
Twentieth Century Air- 

I aks eo ral Seated eke 1,922,000 ....... 
U. S. Aircoach : 160,000 58.535 
World Airways, Inc. 1,352,000 es 
Viking Air Limes ...... = ...«+.. 17,600,000 





126,711,501 61,010,283 


2! 


Totals 














AN UNPROTECTED FUEL TANK is struck by a .5-calibre incendiary. 


-—s . ee o a 








As an explosion is generated within the tank, rapidly 


rising pressure structurally deforms the tank and this is followed by a flash fire which destroys the aircraft. 


How to Prevent Fuel Tank Explosions 


Simmonds 


Aerocessories 


tests 


system which acts in 10 millionths of a second. 


NE of the more promising develop- 

ments in the field of aviation safety, 
a system designed to suppress explosions 
in fuel tanks and other areas exposed to 
combustible mixtures, is now under test 
by Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., in cooperation with 
aircraft manufacturers. 

Known as the Graviner Explosion 
Suppression System, the device was de- 
veloped by the Graviner Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. and the British Royal 
Aeronautical Establishment in coopera- 
tion with de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
pany. It depends on detecting an ex- 
plosion while it is in its earliest stages— 
within a few millionths of a second 
after ignition occurs—and discharging 
a suppressant which prevents it from 
generating high pressures and tempera- 
tures. 

To accomplish this end, two basic 
units are used: 

* A detector, which is a small cylinder 
containing two pressure-sensitive dia- 
phragms. Each diaphragm carries an 
electrical contact. When there is a rapid 
rise in tank pressure, to the extent of 
one pound per square inch within 10 
millionths of a second, the diaphragms 
are forced together completing an elec- 


trical circuit to the distributor. 

* A distributor, a semi-spherical bake- 
lite container about the size of a cup, 
which is filled with carbon tetrachloride, 
water or some similar fluid, and which 
has a detonator buried within it. The 
electrical circuit from the detector sets 
off the detonator and disperses the sup- 
pressant over an effective radius of 18 
inches. 

Depending on the suppressant used, 
the cooling action or the combined cool- 
ing and chemical action instantaneously 
prevents the further increase in pressure 
and temperature and the explosion is 
suppressed without structural or heat 
damage. 

The action is best illustrated by the 
accompanying photos. Taken on a 35 
millimeter film at 100 frames per second, 
these photos show the effect of firing 
a .5-calibre incendiary through two 
separate tanks, one provided with the 
Graviner System, the other without it. 

The unprotected tank (above) fails 
structurally as the pressure builds up 
and then bursts into flame which con 
sumes the whole structv::. The pro- 
tected tank (below) experiences a minor 
pressure build-up, not enough to dam- 
age the structure, and that is about all. 


A TANK PROTECTED by the Graviner Explosion Suppression System, now being manufactured by Simmonds Aerocessories, is 
subjected to the same incendiary. The 35-millimeter film, operated at 100 frames per second, catches a wisp of smoke but before 
the pressure and temperature reach dangerous proportions the explosion has been successfully suppressed. 


British-designed 


While this is primarily a one-shot 
protection, set off automatically by the 
pressure rise occuring in the early stage 
of an explosion, there is a degree of 
residual protection for some time after 
discharge and multi-shot systems are 
being considered. 


Fuel pressure from crash impacts can 
be made to operate the detector, in 
which case, it is felt, the explosion-sup- 
pression system could minimize or com- 
pletely prevent fires following aircraft 
accidents. 

Only one detector is normally used 
in a tank but the number and size of 
the distributors depends on the fuel 
capacity and tank dimensions. It takes 
about 8 cubic centimeters suppressant 
to protect one U. S. gallon of fuel. 
Distributors are made with from 100 
to 500 cubic centimeter capacity. 

Although other systems of fuel tank 
purging to protect aircraft against ex- 
plosions have been in use for some time, 
this method is attracting considerable 
interest because of its unique operation. 
Normally the system is dormant, re 
quiring no replenishing, servicing of 
other attention. It is always on guard, 
whether in the air or on the ground, 
and it does not require any attention 
on the part of the pilot at any time. It 
is light-weight and independent of other 
systems. 
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i a The ALBATROSS knows 
no Scene or Season 


Any time may find the GRUMMAN 
ALBATROSS anywhere... over warm 
Pacific waters or at icy arctic alti- 
tudes. Designed for air rescue and 
other activities on the open sea, this 
big Air Force amphibian has earned 
a remarkable record for saving lives 
during its first year of operation. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAPT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE., LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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Course Indicator 


Collins Combines Flight Instruments 
Newly-designed approach horizon, course indicator 





Approach Horizon 


simplify ILS and omni-range flying. 


IRTUALLY every pilot has at one 

time or another complained that 
what the instrument panel needed 
most was a complete rework, particu- 
larly the flight group. This month 
Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, disclosed that it had decided to 
do something constructive about the 
flight group. 

Collins has started a demonstration 
tour in its Twin Beech giving airline 
pilots their first opportunity to fly the 
newly designed integrated flight system 
which has been under development at 
Collins for the past few years. A 
limited number of pilots have now had 
the opportunity to fly the Collins flight 
panel and reports indicate reaction is 
highly favorable. 

Key feature of the Collins Flight 
Panel is simplicity. There are only four 
instruments in this group including 
the common altimeter and air speed 
indicator, The innovations are two 
new Collins units: the approach horizon 
and the course indicator. Each of these 
is a versatile instrument combining 
functions never offered before, znd im- 
proving the presentation of those which 
have been available. 


While primarily designed for use 
with the Instrument Landing System, 
the integrated flight instrumentation 
system is also usable for en route navi- 
gation. The approach horizon (see 
photo) bears close resemblance to the 
ordinary artificial horizon. 


With the approach horizon, it’s the 
extras that count. The extras are pro- 
vided in the form of position informa- 
tion with respect to the glide slope, and 
steering information for precise ILS 
approaches. Position relative to the 
glide slope is provided by a small hori- 
zontal needle on the left side of the 
instrument. By matching this needle 
with the pitch indicator, the miniature 
airplane on the instrument face, the 


24 


pilot knows he is on the proper glide 
path. 

The vertical needle on the face of 
the approach horizon provides steering 
information. Taking signals from the 
localizer receiver, compass and vertical 
gyro, via the steering computer, the 
approach horizon converts them to 
left-right movement of the vertical 
needle. 

All the pilot has to do to make good 
the localizer course to the runway cen 
terline is to keep the vertical neecle 
centered. It might be said that this 
needle has the ability to anticipate the 
aircraft’s path. If the signals generated 
in the related instruments indicate the 
aircraft is making good a course which 
will bring it onto the localizer beam, 
the approach horizon tells the pilot by 
simply remaining centered. 


Eliminates Bracketing 


During final approach from the 
middle marker the approach horizon 
is the only instrument which the pilot 
has to monitor. By providing this type 
of signal, the approach horizon elim- 
inates the bracketing normally asso- 
ciated with ILS approaches. 

As arranged in the Collins system, 
the steering computer feature is not 
usable when flying the omni-range but, 
by setting the right hand knob on 
“HDG,” the steering computer and 
approach horizon will provide the same 
quantitative steering informetion re'a 
tive to the heading selected on the 
course indicator instrument. 

Two flag alarms are provided on the 
face of the horizon, normally retracted 
out of sight, and warning of sivval 
failures in either the localizer or VOR 
portions of the system. 

The course indicator provides a fic 
torial presentation of the plane’s position 
including: 

Displacement with respect to a given 
omni-range or localizer course; 


Compass heading and deviation from 
a selected course; 

To-From information with respect 1 
an omnirange station; 

Bearing information to or from an 
omnirange station. 

To accomplish these multiple services 
the course indicator incorporates an 
azimuth or directional reference card 
forming the outer rim of the instrument 
and driven by the aircraft’s directional 
gyro. This provides a continuous indi- 
cation of aircraft heading and displace- 
ment from the ILS or VOR course 
when matched with the fixed lubber 
line. A heading selector knob is pro- 
vided on the face of the instrument (see 
photo) to index the selected 
heading. 


course 


To select a given VOR or localizer 
course, the course selector knob on the 
face of the instrument is turned until 
the interconnected arrow-shaped _posi- 
tion indicator aligns with the proper 
heading. The position indi- 
cator rotates with the card following 
aircrait movement. 


Shows Deviation 


Left-right signals from the 
range or localizer power the face-wide 


comp iSs 


omni 


course line bar, deflecting it in direct 
relation to the aircraft’s displacement 
from the chosen course. This same bar 
within the instrument in re 
sponse to changes in aircraft direction. 


rotates 


This dual motion, across the face in 
response to course signals and rotary 
in response to changes in aircraft direc 
tion, shows the pilot the aircraft’s d 


placement from the selected course and 


1S 


the direction of the course in relation 
to aircraft heading. 


An ordinary omni-bearing indicator 
incorporates a “To-From” indicator to 
prevent possible ambiguity. When the 
aircraft is approaching the station, a 
flag warns the pilot accordingly, and 
as the plane passes over the station this 
flag changes to read “From.” In the 
course indicator this is taken care ol 
by an indicator which is always readily 
visible. 

If the 
Station it appears on the same side of 


the instrument as the position indica 


aircraft is approaching the 


ing arrow. As the plane passes over the 
station it automatically switches to the 
tail of the arrow. 

A thin aircraft outline is painted on 
the instrument glass. This aircraft 
combines with the movement of the 
course line bar to provide a_ simple 
directional signal for the pilot. If the 
miniature aircraft is headed toward 
the course bar the plane is approaching 
the selected course whether on_ the 
omni or localizer signal, inbound or 
outbound on either the front or back 
course of the localizer. 
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It is extremely compact, and 
represents important savings 
in weight and space. 
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the No complicated controls. 
e ol A single knob turns it on, 
adily regulates the speed, and The new Model V22E Electric Windshield Wiper 
turns it off. has every feature that can be desired for safety 
| . and convenience. Behind it are twelve years of 
, 2 engineering “know how.” 
r the Illustrated above is the Window Converter Unit 
) the —the “heart” of the pace-setting Model V22E. 
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Most frequent cases of cir- reeouency: 258 312 
sickness with seat locations 
PERCENTAGE: 6.0% 


were observed os follows: 7.2% 


6.2% 


‘ 
333 


77% 


Less frequent cases of airsickness: 
SEAT NUMBER FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE 
18 4.9% 


5s 
12 
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CONTRARY TO POPULAR OPINION airsickness does not appear to be more prevalent among passengers seated in the rear of 
the airplane. Actually, Capital Airlines’ tests, based on more thin 5,000 cases of airsickness in Douglas DC-3’s, indicate that the 
susceptibility to airsickness is more pronounced on the left window row of seats than in the center or right row. 


Tests Show Airsickness Can Be Stopped 


Dramamine proves effective in airline tests; seat 


location important in preventing illness. 


perre rapid advances in virtually 
every phase of aviation medicine, 
there were many years during which 
the major comfort offered to the airsick 
passenger was a light dose of sedative. 
In the postwar years, this has been 
sharply altered by dramamine, a pre- 
ventative and cure for airsickness, dis- 
covered by G. D. Searle & Company of 
Chicago, Ill. 

In cooperation with G. D. Searle & 
Company, Capital Airlines and United 
Air Lines initiated extensive testing with 
dramamine to determine its effectiveness 
and possible side effects. Recently, in a 
scientific exhibit before the Aero Medical 
Association meeting in Denver, Col., 
three of the men responsible for these 
tests—Dr. Ludwig G. Lederer, medical 
director of Capital Airlines, Dr. George 
J. Kidera, medical director of United 
Airlines and Col. A. D. Tuttle, former 
medical director for United, made 
known their findings: 


* Dramamine provides complete relief 
from airsickness in about 60% of all 
cases and considerable improvement in 
another 25% of the remaining cases. 


No Effects 


* Except for slight drowsiness, drama- 
mine leaves no side effects and even this 
symptom has been minimized by chang- 
ing to a 50 milligram dosage instead of 
the original 100 mg. 


® Women are much more susceptible to 
airsickness than men; men are more sus- 
ceptible than children. 

® Seat location in the airplane has a 
very tangible effect on airsickness ten- 
dency. In the Douglas DC-3, persons 
in the left side window seats proved 
to be more susceptible than those in the 
center or right side row. 


® About 1.16% of all passengers suffer 
some type of discomfort ranging from 
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minor colds, temporary deafness and.ear- 
aches, to aggravated airsickness. 

The fact that women are much more 
susceptible than men to airsickness is 
clearly established in a month-by-month 
report which covered 1,120,977 pas- 
sengers on Capital Airlines over the 
period of one full year. Monthly aver- 
ages show that airsickness among the 
men carried accounted for from 15.52% 
of all cases recorded to 31.30%, with 
a yearly average of 23.70%. 


Women Susceptible 


Contrast this with the experience of 
women passengers: The women ac- 
counted for 59.19% of airsickness cases 
in the course of the year with the range 
very small from month to month 
54.82% in the best month and 62.60% 
in the worst month. Airsickness among 
children accounted for only 17.06% 
of the total during the test period. 

It has been suggested that this wide 
variation in susceptibility to airsickness 
is directly related to the environment of 
the different groups. The child, never 
knowing a quiet moment, is not both- 
ered by the motion of the aircraft. The 
average man is very active, used to travel 
and constantly subjected to physical 
effects of motion. 

The women, who medical men con- 
sider lead a relatively sheltered life, 
display more pronounced reactions to 
stimuli that may be routine to men and 
children. 

The effect of seat location on suscep- 
tibility to airsickness is interesting (see 
chart). Popular opinion holds that those 
in the rear of the plane, on a long ful- 
crum, are subjected to more motion 
and are more apt to suffer discomfort. 
The survey, covering more than 5,000 
airsick passengers, contradicts this think- 
ing. There appears to be no consistency 
whatsoever between sickness and fore 


and aft location of the passenger within 
the cabin. 

On the other hand there is a promi- 
nent relationship in the plane used, the 
Douglas DC-3, between the left, center 
and right rows of seats. Those in the left 
window row of seats consistently show 
a higher percentage of cases of airsick- 
ness. 

Every left-row seat, regardless of 
position along the length of the plane, 
shows higher frequency of airsickness 
among the passengers than any other 
seat although seats 14 and 17 adjacent 
to the wing trailing edge are the chief 
offenders. Note that in row six, 8% of 
left-seat passengers were airsick, only 
4.5% of those in the center row and 
4.1% of those in the right row. 


All of the figures on passengers car- 
ried, age, sex, seating position, etc., were 
obtained from the regular stewardess 
reporting form which provides space for 
this type entries. The record of Capital 
Airlines’ supplementary study showed 
that 52% of the stewardesses felt drama- 
mine was better than any other treat- 
ment for airsickness, another 37% felt 
it was as good as any other, while only 
2% did not feel it equal to other treat- 
ments. 


Ratio Constant 


Dramamine gave complete relief to 
57.3% of all 505 study cases at Capital 
Airlines and to 62% of all 2,129 cases 
experienced by United Air Lines. While 
the ratio of complete to partial to no 
relief experienced by use of dramamine 
remains quite constant between the 
various tests conducted, another point 
is of particular interest: 

Capital Airlines used only 50 milli 
grams of dramamine per dose while 
United used 100 milligrams. These tests 
showed that the end results obtained 
with the smaller dose were almost 
equal to that of the 100 milligram close, 
yet the lighter dose minimized the tend- 
ency toward drowsiness otherwise ¢X- 
perienced. For this reason, the 50 milli 
gram tablet has been adopted as stand- 
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ar’. It might be noted that only a 
sm.il cross section of passengers, about 
39. were affected by drowsiness after 
trectment with dramamine. 

In the same manner in which children 
have proved to be the least susceptible 
to airsickness a larger percentage of 
them have also proved to obtain com- 
plete relief from its symptoms when 
treated with the new drug, although 
neither age nor sex appeared to have any 
major influence on the ability of drama- 
mine to relieve discomfort. 

Thus the range of those obtaining 
complete relief from sickness with vary- 
ing age was from 64% in the age 
group from 5-10 years to 57% for those 
over 60 years. Similarly 62% of the 
women experienced complete relief as 
contrasted with 63% of the men. 

Dramamine is also favorable for use 
in treating airsick passengers because of 
its ability to prevent as well as cure 
airsickness and to do so in a very short 
period of time. 


100 mg. of Dramamine 


Thus passengers who inform the 


‘stewardess of a susceptibility to air- 


sickness can often be saved from dis- 
comfort by taking dramamine prior to 
the start of the flight. Even more 
preferable would be the administration 
of dramamine shortly before the flight. 

Since some 68% of the airsick pas- 
sengers treated with the 50-milligram 
tablet of dramamine found complete re- 
lief within 15 minutes, and another 
27% found their condition improved 
within 30 minutes, it is evident that 
the corrective action occurs fast enough 
to be of benefit even on the shortest 
of flights. 

These factors all add up to one thing: 
Dramamine is an effective preventative 
and cure for airsickness. While women 
are much more apt to become sick than 
men or children, dramamine is about 
equally effective in combatting the dis- 
comforts of airsickness among both 
groups, regardless of age. 
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Army, USAF Looking for 
Tank-Lifting Helicopter 


The military services are now con- 
sidering development of what will be 
the world’s largest helicopter, a king- 
size rotary-wing craft capable of lifting 
a 28,000 pound payload, which cor- 
responds to the weight of an Army 
medium tank. 

Currently, both the Army and the 
USAF’s Tactical Air Command have 
the idea under advisement. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. now has under 
development a similar project, the jet- 
propelled XH-17, which is simply a 
“flying crane.” To lift the 28,000-pound 
load, the new ‘copter would almost 
have to be jet-powered also, so there 
would appear to be an overlap of 
development. However, the XH-17, 
now virtually complete, has a_ very 
limited range (about 50 miles) and the 
services want 350-500 miles. 





Report of One Month of a Three - Month Trial 
June, 1949—100 mg. Dosage 
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OUGHT CORSAIRS flew 13,120 of a total of 16,000 close air support sorties 
made in the first 11 months of the Korean War by Navy and Marine Corps 
pilots. This further underlines the soundness of design which still makes the 
F4U Corsair one of the world’s finest fighter-bombers after 11 years of service. 


Chance Vought Aircraft? . vais, 1x : 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Between The Lines 





= were two departures in the last fortnight from 
the top Navy command—one which caused great sor- 
row throughout the service and another which caused no 
grief at all. The former was the death of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. Forrest P. Sherman; the latter 
the resignation of Francis P. Matthews, the Omaha Boy 
Scout director who became Secretary of the Navy. 

Sherman was looked upon with a quizzical eyebrow by 
many a Navy man when he was appointed CNO following 
the ouster of Adm. Louis Denfeld after the big 1949 Navy 
rebellion in the B-36 hearings. Since the President jumped 
over nine of Sherman’s senior officers in appointing him 
it was felt that he would be a “party-liner,” a political 
chief following the Administration policies and subordinating 
the true interests of the Navy. But Sherman soon dispelled 
any such notions. He proved himself a tactful diplomat, 
well able to hold his own on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
He smoothed out a lot of the Navy’s interservice squabbles, 
promoted better relations with the Navy’s old enemy, the 
Air Force, but never lost sight of the Navy’s interests 
while doing it. 

Matthews, on the other hand, will not be very sorely 
missed, to make an understatement. He is leaving the 
Navy to take the Ambassadorship to Ireland. Matthews 
said he was leaving the Navy with reluctance, but having 
talked with a number of the Navy officers who worked 
under him during his two-year tenure, we are sure that 
the reluctance is not shared by the rank and file. He first 
incurred the contempt of Navy officers when he aligned 
himself not with, but against the Navy during 1949's bitter 
unification controversy and went down the line with Louis 
Johnson’s economy policy which proved to be very wrong 
in light of later developments. 

The naming of Dan A. Kimball as the new Secretary was 
greeted with as much enthusiasm in Navy and in aviation 
circles as was Matthews’ resignation. 


Effect on AF ? 


| her: two top level Navy departures brought on some 
sidelight speculation, namely what effect will they have 
on the Air Force’s drive to expand beyond 95 wings? Both 
Sh rman and Matthews were members of the Armed Serv- 
ice; Policy Council, the top governing body which de- 
te nines the strength and structure of the Defense De- 
pa tment and which will have the final say on Air Force 
ex ansion. (The ASPC is composed of the Secretary of 
D. ‘ense, the three service secretaries and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.) 

ome observers felt that Kimball and the new CNO, 
w oever he might be, might oppose the USAF program, 
w.ereas Sherman and Matthews were understood to have 
be n willing to go along with it. This might be particularly 
trie if the new CNO were Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
le: ler of the 1949 Navy rebellion, whose opposition to Air 
Fc ce policies in general is well known, or another air 
ad niral, since aviation has always been the major bone of 
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By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


contention between the two services. 

But consensus is that the USAF expansion will pass 
without opposition. Secretary Marshall hinted at this re- 
cently in a press conference when he said that he expects 
no complication “unless it is stirred up in the press.” The 
plan is apparently to expand the Army and the Navy, par- 
ticularly Naval aviation, along with the Air Force, although 
on a lesser scale. Such a program will probably win the 
compromise support of Army and Navy Council members. 
In addition, the Administration, led by the President, 
Acheson and Eisenhower, is solidly behind Air Force ex- 
pansion, and it is not likely that new Council members 
will openly buck an Administration determination. 


Emphasis on Strategic 


N THE subject of USAF expansion, one of the in- 

teresting questions has been where will the expansion 
be if a 150-wing or some near-by size Air Force is ap- 
proved? Will it be in tactical, or ground support, air 
power, or will it be in the long range bombing or air de- 
fense forces? 

It has generally been assumed that the increase will come 
in tactical air power, since the major selling point for 
USAF expansion is the critical need for tactical aviation 
to back up the ground forces in Europe. 

Surprisingly, though, there are indications that the major 
emphasis will be in strategic, or long range bombing, air 
power. One such indication is the recent Capitol Hill 
speech of Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, in which he called 
for a 150-wing Air Force. The Air Force, of course, dis- 
claims all responsibility for Lodge’s remarks, but it is well 
known that he has been conferring with USAF officials 
and logically the figures he presented must have come from 
Air Force sources. 

Lodge’s 150-wing structure would be broken down like 
this: 50 tactical wings, 38 air defense wings and 62 strategic 
bombing wings. It is reasonable to assume that this struc 
ture is at least one of the plans the USAF is considering. 

The Air Force will not release any official figures as to 
how this compares with the 95-wing structure now abuild 
ing, but reliable information is that the 95-wing force will 
have roughly 40 strategic, 35 tactical and 20 air defense 
wings. 

Thus, Lodge’s program, which we are presuming also 
to be the USAF program, envisions the addition of more 
than 20 strategic wings, 18 air defense wings and 15 tac- 
tical wings; tactical air is subordinated despite the fact that 
the major reason for the build-up is increased need for air 
support of troops in Europe. This is partially explained by 
the fact that the major portion of the new air defense wings 
will probably be for European, not continental U. S., air 
defense. These planes could conceivably double as tactical 
fighters. But Lodge’s remarks indicate that the bomber gen- 
erals have not yet gone out of power, despite incessant de- 
mands by the Army for more tactical air. 
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Industry Personnel 





Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corp., has named Ed- 
ward P. Bullard, I1I manager of its new 
branch plant at North Haven, Conn... . 
Hans E. Lasker has been appointed 
works manager and Frank A. Bandholtz, 
Jr. chief cost accountant for Kaman 
Aircraft Corp. . .. Norman T. Shaw 
has been chosen executive advisor to 
the chief of material for Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. and R. F. Dempsey has been 
selected general supervisor . . . John M. 
Rogers, former vice president of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., has joined Marquardt Air- 
craft Co. as assistant to the president. 


James Allen, special assistant to the 
administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., has been elected a 
director of The Glenn L. Martin Co.... 
Thomas C. Coyne has been appointed 


Allen 


vice president of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
in charge of scheduling, planning and 
production control . . . Flexible Tubing 
Corp. has picked Leo Martin as machine 
design engineer and James W. Hull as 
chief of the chemical laboratory and 
development section ... John C. Buck- 
walter has been selected chief engineer 
of Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach 
Division. 


Gordon Yarber has been appointed 
staff engineer on the Hytrol braking 
system manufactured by Hydro-Aire, 
Inc. .. . Boeing Airplane Co. has named 
Al Soderquist administrative engineer, 
George Schairer chief of technical staff 
and George Martin chief project engi- 
neer for aircraft ... George H. Buchner 
has joined Northrop Aircraft, Inc. as 
manager of spare parts administration 


Fairchild Aircraft Division has picked 
Orrin A. Berthiaume as assistant gen- 
eral manager .. . Fairchild’s former 
chief engineer, Armand J. Thieblot, has 
formed his own aircraft engineering 
company in Washington to design struc- 
tural components... 


General Electric Co. has appointed 
H. L. Disco manager of the jet engine 
parts division of its major appliance de- 
partment ...H. L. Hulse has been named 
manager of the components division of 
GE’s electronics department . . . Walter 
V. Scholz has been selected technical 
representative for the hydraulics sec- 
tion of the industrial aviation division, 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 
— Bendix Radio Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has chosen Clifford J. 
Cosgrove assistant manager of subcon- 
tracting. 
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Production Spotlight 


Lion’s Share: Aircraft Industries Association has taken exception to the 
report of the Senate Select Small Business Committee which was critical of the 
fact that 50 large firms, including a number in the aircraft industry, “command 
almost two-thirds of the dollar volume of defense contracts.” The report made no 
mention of the extent to which these major contractors dole out that dollar volume 
in the form of contracts to subcontractors and suppliers. 

In a letter to the committee’s chairman, Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), 
AIA president Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey pointed out that a detailed report of 
subcontracting and supplying in the aircraft industry was made available to the 
committee but that this information never found its way into the committee 
report. Ramsey reiterated the major point contained in AIA’s report: that although 
a comparatively small number of companies have the prime contracts in the defense 
program, the dollar values of these primes are not indicative of the companies’ 
backlogs, since they do only a portion of the work in their own plants. In the 
aircraft industry, Ramsey said, approximately 50% of the total dollar volume of 
orders received by prime contractors is spent with outside firms. Of the other half, 
about 60% goes to small businesses (by definition, those who employ fewer than 
500 persons). The aircraft industry now has more than 60,000 subcontractors and 
suppliers and 87% of them are small businesses. 


New F-84: Republic Aviation Corp. has developed a new RF-84F, re- 
connaissance version of the swept-wing F-84F. Plane is powered by a Wright 
YJ-65 Sapphire. Republic has received a contract for a substantial quantity of 
RF’s including tools and spare parts. 





Expansion Notes: Stratos Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. has started construction work on its new $2,000,000 plant at Bay Shore, L I. 
The plant will have 140,000 square feet of floor space and will be used for pro- 
duction of aircraft refrigeration and pressurization units and other accessories . . . 
Republic Aviation Corp. will spend $1,500,000 on expansion of its Farmingdale, 
L. I., plant. The program has three main projects: the roofing-in and build-up of 
a 40,000 square foot area between the parts plant and tool shop wings, the 
installation of a static test laboratory and modification of a hangar to accommodate 
foundry equipment . . . Douglas Aircraft Co. is building a new electronics building 
at its Tulsa, Okla., plant to be used in connection with inspection and final check 
out of the Boeing B-47 jet bombers Douglas will build there . . . North American 
Aviation is negotiating for another manufacturing building containing 99,600 
square feet at its Los Angeles plant Boeing Airplane Co. is moving four 
departments from its Seattle Plant 2 to the Renton, Wash., plant to provide added 
space for work on the B-52 jet bomber project. With the removal of these four 
departments from Seattle, all C-97 and B-50 assembly will be done at Renton. 


World War I] Peak: = Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s Fort 
Worth plant is approaching its war-time peak of 30,609 employes (November, 
1943). The division has now topped the 30,000 mark. The plant has 4,600, or 
15.4%, women employees. 


K-F at Dowagiac:  Kaiser-Frazer Corp.’s Engine Division expect 
employ about 800 workers at the Dowagiac, Mich., plant now being tooled up 
produce parts for the Wright R-1300 engine K-F will build at Detroit. T 
Dowagiac plant will be equipped to perform about 47% of the machining opera- 
tions required on the project. Production of the 800-horsepower radial eng 
which are used on the USAF’s North American T-28 trainer, is scheduled 
start at Detroit in January. 


Crash Helmets: Wright Acronautical Corp.’s former 5,000 sq 
foot plant in Patterson, N. J., has been leased by Apparel Aids, Inc., New \ 
manufacturer of crash helmets for jet pilots and other Air Force safety equipn 


Sells ManufacturingStock: National Aviation Corp., avi: 
investment firm, has decreased its holdings in all but two manufacturing firr 
Boeing and Douglas—while increasing its airline investments. A comparison 
the previous year-end shows that aircraft and accessory stocks declined from 59 
of the NAC portfolio to 35.7%; and airline shares went up from 31.5¢ 
52.9%. Remainder of the portfolio, consisting of cash, securities and receiva 
increased from 9.3% to 11.4%. 


J.J.H. 
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Ever wonder who keeps 


the controls under control ? 


You'll find the answer in the scene 
below—a scene that’s familiar wher- 
ever our Air Forces fly. Honeywell 
maintains 42 Aeronautical Service 
Engineers in the field to see that 
Honeywell Autopilots and other vital 
equipment keep their “factory-fresh”’ 
efficiency. 

Each of these Honeywell men is 
a skilled teacher, capable of passing 
his knowledge on to Air Force tech- 
nicians. And each has the special 
ability it takes to evaluate the com- 
posite effect on equipment of such 
local operating conditions as extreme 
heat, cold, humidity, dust, sand and 
moisture, Their observations are then 
passed on to Honeywell’s engineer- 
ing staff for use in improving the 
operation of Honeywell Controls. 


This is just one phase of Honey- 
well’s “follow-up” program which 
begins in Honeywell's research lab- 
oratories, continues into aircraft plants 
where controls are engineered indi- 
vidually to each airplane model, goes 
on through flight-testing, ends only 
when the equipment is obsolete. 
We expect this job of “keeping 
the controls under control” to grow 
larger in future years. Because auto- 
matic control is so important a part 
of aviation progress. And automatic 
control is Honeywell's business. 


AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 


Honeywell 
Crouauttial Couttol 





On the commercial side PAC is a 














@ In its 23 years of service to 
the Americas, Panagra has won 
many s. And now still 
another is pinned on a 
Panagra i= ~>-. When this 
Panagra flight crossed the 
Equator on July 26, it was the 
20,000th time over the big 
EA for Panagra. Twice a 
day, aauasy DC-6’s cross 
the line going to and from the 
U.S. A. and Buenos Aires. From 
the te , it’s actually 500 miles 
less he to the home of 
via El InterAmericano’s | 

route from Miami* to Pomme. 
Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires. Red Carpet Service 
includes Gourmet Galley meals, 
bed-sized berths, Fiesta Lounge, 
and Ey. s. In the U.S.A., 
Pan American World Airways 


is sales agent for 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE 


AIRWAYS 


*Miami to Panama over the 
routes of Pan American World Airways. 
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London Letter 





By Richard G. Worcester 


HE British Air Ministry has announced that a replacement for the Hastings 

transport (the RAF equivalent to the C-54) is under consideration and is 
expected to be a four-engined jet. Assuming that a pure jet aircraft is contem- 
plated (and not a prop-jet), it may later be found that this type lacks the ver- 
satility and flexibility which the RAF needs. 

The most suitable type of aircraft would be something like a 130,000 |b. 
four-Centaurus aircraft with tail doors for parachuting supplies. The British Army 
has wanted the 105,000 lb. Blackburn-General Universal freighter. 

There is also a need for a replacement of the Vickers Valetta, which 
roughly corresponds to the C-47. The Bristol 170 Freighter has been mentioned, 
but it has nose doors. The larger freight-carrying version of the Airspeed 
Ambassador has also been suggested for military use, and various design layouts 
have been drafted with tail-doors. But all these suggested types seem to have 
been put aside, and there are now rumors that the RAF may buy Nord 2501's 
made by the French. This airplane, weighing 43,000 lbs. and with Two Bristol 
Hercules engines, has the same twin-boom arrangement as the Fairchild C-119. 

a 


Although the Handley Page Hermes has been giving BOAC a 
good deal of trouble, the manufacturers in their annual report made a 
telling point that the 86,000 lb. transport was not once grounded in its 
critical early days. This parallels Boeing's achievement with the Strato- 
cruiser. BOAC says the reason it is selling some of its Hermes fleet (about 
$1,000,000 each has been mentioned) is that it has confidence in the 
Ghost-Comet’s adequacy for present traffic in Africa. 

e 


The Rolls-Royce Avon, at present conservatively rated at 6,500 Ibs. static, 
is the key British jet in the rearmament drive. Rolls-Royce in England and in 
another plant in Scotland, D. Napier, famed aero-engine makers, and the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company are all busy with the engine. The auto-maker Standard 
Motors has not yet decided whether it can handle the assignment. If the RAF 
orders 1,300 Avons the cost would run to $60,000,000. 

. 


That $750,000 Birdsboro press at Lockheed has Europeans rubbing 
their eyes. This sum of money is about half the entire working capital 
of each of at least three of the principal manufacturers. The enormous 
cost of these big tools hits the small industries and the small companies. 
Vickers-Armstrongs—one of the largest of course—is putting in its first 
skin-rolling machine for tapered plates and it should be in action later this 
year. Armstrong Whitworth has bought a Model 50 Hufford stitch-wrap 
former from California which is already being used. 

. 


It seems to be generally agreed that the easiest class of missile to build 
is the defensive type. Missiles become more complex when made to be used 
offensively in tactical operations and they are an inextricable maze of electrovics 
involving a labyrinth of mathematics when used for strategic offense. If ‘he 
Convair Terrier is the most advanced type, it would seem the U. S., hav ng 
mastered the defensive type has reached a point somewhere close to phase ( 0, 
or the tactical application. Britain is probably in the first stage. 

But whereas the urgent U. S. requirement is for a strategic missile, there 
is nothing yet to suggest that Western Europe need be concerned with th ™, 
any more than with strategic manned aircraft. Strategic attack, by comm on 
consent, is left to the U. S. while Britain leads a tactical force in Europe. >, 
following the same argument, Britain’s long-term aim is a tactical type of roc ct. 
An improved type of V-2 might indeed be the limit of British requireme ‘s. 
But of course there must be the highest priority for defensive missiles—part u- 
larly as fighters in combat seem to be increasingly ineffective because they ‘¢ 
simply becoming too fast for each other. 
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7: JM WOLFE’s one-stop service idea 
is paying off. 

When the former airline executive 
moved into the presidency of Pacific 
Airmotive Corp. at Burbank, Calif., 
in July, 1950, PAC’s last annual report 
(for 1949) showed a net worth of 
exactly $18,744. The following year 
the company made a profit of more 
than $500,000. 

Korean war contracts have helped, 
of course, but Wolfe injected new 
ideas and streamlined the company. 
This year PAC will do more than $20 
milli.n in business. 


In addition to its main plant at Bur- 
bank PAC has a well equipped base 
at L iden, N. J., and branches at Oak- 
land. Seattle and Kansas City. It is 
the nly commercial service aside from 
airliy :s equipped to overhaul P & W 
R-43.0 engines. 

H.re is how Wolfe has moved PAC 
into he ranks of big (and profitable) 
busi: ess: 


1. ?AC’s business volume had been 
Prec minantly commercial. Now the 
ratic is 50-50 with military, providing 
a he Ithy balance. Wolfe acquired the 
old ‘ al-Aero airfield near Chino, Calif., 
and went into military airframe over- 
haul in a big way. 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE’S president, Tom Wolfe (seated), is shown conferring with 
Luther (Luke) Harris, vice president of production. Both have backgrounds of many 
years of airline experience. 


PAC’s One-Stop Service Idea Pays Off 


Package overhaul deals, manufacturing division, 
will push this year’s business over $20 million. 


2. He hired Luther (Luke) Harris, 
whose name has been synonymous with 
aircraft overhaul and repair for thirty 
years, and made him general production 
manager. (Harris was recently made a 
vice president of the company.) 

3. He established what he calls the 
“one stop” service idea. Whether the 
customer is a small airline, a corporate 
aircraft owner or other type of airplane 
owner, PAC can offer a package deal 
of airframe and engine overhaul, parts, 
and accessories. 


Overhead Cut 43% 
4. He cut overhead by 43%, reducing 


it from 16.2% of PAC’s total cost of 
doing business to 9.2%. At the same 
time improved production line effici- 
ency was being introduced into the 
shops by Luke Harris. The company 
now has 2,469 employes, up from 
1,084 a year ago. Last year’s sales 
were $13,521,431 and will top $20 


million this year with an _ expected 
earning figure of $750,000. 
Most of PAC’s ctrrent airframe 


overhaul is military, the largest job 
being progressive maintenance of MATS 
C-54’s at the Chino base. It has enough 
business overhauling R-2800 engines for 
the Air Force to keep the Burbank base 
busy until well into 1952. 


On the commercial side PAC is a 
pioneer in “lease-power” which is an- 
other name for the fixed charge for 
engine overhaul based on hours of 
service. It has contracts of this type 
with such carriers as The Flying 
Tigers, California Eastern Airways and 
Pacific Northern Airlines. 

Big thing about lease-power to the 
operator is that it gives him a definite 
basis for estimating what his engine 
overhauls are going to cost. He also 
is spared such office problems as mak- 
ing material purchases, storing of parts, 
and keeping accounts. Operators having 
these contracts know they will get their 
engines back in 30 days—this is stipu- 
lated in the contracts. 

One of PAC’s satisfied customers is 
The Flying Tigers. Al Goldberg, supt. 
of maintenance, reports that in June 
the Tigers flew 33 trips across the 
Pacific in the Korean airlift with fiye 
C-54’s at approximately 75 hours per 
trip. With this unusually high utiliza- 
tion, the Tigers experienced only three 
engine failures. 

PAC’s total parts inventory for all 
phases of overhaul and repair is in 
excess of $5,000,000. With a monthly 
business of about $450,000, an inven- 
tory of three times this amount is 
required for the engine shop alone. 


180 a Month 

The engine shop is capable of han- 
dling 180 engines a month and is cur- 
rently at capacity. There are also fully 
equipped propeller, accessory, and in- 
strument shops. 

But overhaul is by no means PAC’s 
only business. It has a manufacturing 
division which was started several years 
ago when it couldn’t find a hydraulic 
pump test bench on the commercial 
market and solved the problem by 
designing and building its own. Now 
it makes test equipment and mainte- 
nance tools which can be found in 
almost every major maintenance base 
in this country and abroad. 

Dick Maystead, who joined PAC as a 
draftsman ten years ago, is v.p. in 
charge of manufacturing and has 29 
engineers on his staff. Production is 
current on cabin and cockpit pressure 
regulators, an extensive line of flow 
control valves, true mass flow valves 
and other types of valves. 

PAC is a distributor for several top 
aeronautical lines, including Pratt & 
Whitney, Hamilton Standard, Bendix 
Scintilla, Bendix Eclipse, Eclipse Pio 
neer, B. F. Goodrich, Cee Bee Chem 
ical, B. G. Sparkplugs, Champion 
Sparkplugs, Exide batteries and Mac- 
Whyte cables. 

Long range planning has become a 
vital part of the operations. The com- 
pany is on an ordering cycle of eight 
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TWA PAC OFFICIALS, George Sisley 
(left) production manager, and Dick May- 
stead, vice president-manufacturing, in- 
spect cabin safety valves, one of more 
than 200 items produced by company’s 
growing manufacturing division. 


to twelve months and in some instances 
is charting for 1953, as, for example, the 
CB-16 engines now going into Douglas 
DC-6A’s and B’s. 

Besides Wolfe, Harris and Maystead, 
others in the top brackets are C. O. 
Cornette, v.p.-finance; Bruce Atwater, 
v.p. of the eastern division; Thomas 
McCraney, secretary; W. S. Laughlin, 
general sales manager; Harry Wilmarth, 
export sales mgr.; Jack Waskey, man- 
ager of the engine division; Chester 
Kiesling, manager of commercial air- 
frame overhaul and maintenance; Less 
Littrell, manager of military airframe 
overhaul; and Jim Bishop, manager of 
the Chino division. 





CAA Airworthiness 
Directives 





Franklin 6A4-165-B3 engines serially 
numbered 33046 and below, according to 
a revision of A. D. Note 51-15-2 speci- 
fies that crankcases found free of cracks 
must be inspected at 250-hour intervals. 
Crankcases with surface indications, 
hairline cracks, or small wall cracks 
and cracks starting at main bearing 
stud hold may be operated further at 
the option of the owner and shall be 
inspected every 50 hours thereafter. 
Crankcases found cracked or fractured 
to the extent that they enter the main 
bearing supports (usually from back 
near main bearing stud hold and drilled 
oil hole, indicate a complete brake soon. 
These crankcases should be replaced 
with reinforced crankcase assembly 
P/N (18925 after which no inspection is 
required. 


Bellanca, all models 14-19 aircraft 
serial nos. 2002 through 2075, are re- 
quired within the next 25 hours of 
operation and not later than August 1, 
1951 to modify the trim tab attach- 
ment to the elevator, according to 
directive 51-16-2 and Bellanca Service 
Bulletin No. 2. 
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Extra Section 





By William D. Perreault 





E’VE often noticed signs in the reception rooms of manufacturers and air- 
lines noting the days and hours on which sales representatives are allowed 
to consult with engineering-maintenance-purchasing people. At United Air 
Lines’ base in San Francisco we were impressed by a good-sized sign promi- 
nently located outside one building: 
Sales Representatives 
Welcome at All Times! 
a 
An interesting piece of equipment found at American Airlines’ overhaul 
base in Tulsa, and probably at no other airline in the world, is a large lumber 
conveyor as used in virtually all large lumber yards. This strange-looking vehicle, 
with its driver's cab mounted on four 10-foot legs which each carry 36 inch 
wheels, was picked by AA’s Ray Miller to transport complete power eggs from 
point to point around the base. The operator simply drives the carrier over the 
power egg, stand and all. The long legs straddle the stand while power-operated 
jaws move in to clamp the stand in place. Another control lifts the engine clear 
off the ground. In less than a minute the unit is en route. 
e 
Changing nature of the air freight business is indicated by Slick 
Airways’ experience. Originally freight loads were made up of a few 
highly specialized products and most of the business came from a small 
number of progressive shippers. A recent Slick study showed that the 
biggest customer today, General Motors with all its divisions, represents 
only 7% of the business. The next largest is only 3% and it breaks 
down rapidly below this level. 
° 
One thing evident at all the airline bases is the effect of last winter's 
welcome but unseasonal passenger traffic records. Aircraft utilization remained 
high during the period when most shops get their annual chance to catch up 
on the summer backlog of instrument and accessory overhaul work. This year 
finds these shops working at peak loads with employment up and some over- 
time being used. It also aggravates the parts problem. Parts supplies which 
would normally have handled requirements were used up in short order and 
delayed deliveries further aggravate the problem. 
* 
Everyone seems to find cost figures of interest. At United Air 
Lines we found the cost of cleaning fluids used in engine overhaul in 
this category. United’s cleaning tanks in the big automatic washer cost 
$35,000 to recharge. United finds that this item, applied to engine over 
haul costs, means a cost of $6 per engine for cleaning chemicals alone. 
The industry total for engine-cleaning chemicals must be an impressive 
figure. 


An interesting story lies behind the development of the capacitance type 
altitude controller by Minneapolis-Honeywell (see story on page 19). M-H had 
worked out a more conventional controller and was attempting to test it out. 
Normally testing for accuracy requires an instrument about ten times as accur te 
as the product under test. The engineer assigned the task of developing a 
suitable test instrument came up with such a sound design that Minneapo \s- 
Honeywell abandoned the original unit and refined the test instrument ‘or 
regular flight applications. 

* 

Airport and terrain conditions at Lockheed Air Terminal in Bur- 
bank are such that it’s not practical to fly jet planes out of this field. 
Result is that Lockheed Aircraft Service, which is overhauling and modi 
fying large numbers of F-80's for the U. S. Air Force, ships the com- 
pleted plane via truck to San Fernando Airport in Van Nuys for test 
and dispatching. The complete aircraft is loaded on a flat-bed truck, 
the highways cleared and the transfer completed. 
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Ssrvey Group Warns 
Ll $.to Act Fast on Jets 


‘overnment-sponsored turbine trans- 
po developments in European coun- 
trices, such as the $400 million govern- 
ment-backed British program, show 
sizns of cutting into the foreign market 
for U. S. built aircraft and helicopters, 
according to the European Survey 
Group of the Prototype Aircraft Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Reporting on its month-long tour of 
European countries, the ESG noted that 
there appears to be no turbine-powered 
aircraft available at this time which in 
the near future might be able to pro- 
vide non-stop New York-London or 
New York-Paris airline service, but the 
group felt that during 1952 the U. S. 
international operators will begin to feel 
the effects of the British lead in the 
turbine transport field. 

This lead, estimated at 3-5 years, is 
the factor which may well determine 
future transport sales by U. S. manu- 
facturers to European countries. The 
survey group warned the Prototype 
Committee that while the Swiss, Scan- 
dinavians and Dutch favor U. S. air- 
craft, this is dependent on_ technical 
superiority, and such factors as national 
prestige and currency aspects of trans- 
port purchases may alter this status. 

Not only is the U. S. losing ground 
in the transport field by its failure to 
develop a turbine transport, but also 
in allied fields. The British and French, 
who are now using American built 
helicopters, are making rapid progress 
with their own designs. U. S. feeder 
airline type aircraft proposals exceed 
the needs of foreign operators and con- 
sequently may be ruled out. Even in 
the conventional transport field, the 
French have a double-deck passenger- 
freighter design, the Breguet 76-3, which 
is in production and shows possibil- 
ities in cargo operations, particularly in 
undeveloped countries. 

Concluded the European Survey 
Group: “The U. S. may not have lost an 
itretievable amount of competitive posi- 
tion on turbine-powered transports by 
dela ing until this time if immediate 
step: are taken: 

(1) The U. S. should promptly get 
und:r way on the testing of available 
turb.ne powered aircraft to obtain de- 
sign operating, airway and airport data. 

(2) Means should be established with- 
in tve U. S. to permit the immediate 
and -apid development of new types of 
civil transport aircraft. 

(;) The Technical Subcommittees’ 
tent tive specifications are sound; how- 
ever the range of the jet transport 
sho. 'd be increased. 


AUC UST 6, 1951 








THE “ZEP-PROP,” shown above, is a new 18-foot diameter propeller designed for the 


Navy’s Goodyear ZPN blimp by Curtiss-Wright. 


With the “Zep-prop” the ZPN, world’s 


largest blimp, will be able to have normal forward speeds as well as the ability to hover 
(without shutting down the engines) and to back up. The electrically operated “Zep- 
prop” absorbs power from two 800-horsepower Wright Cyclone engines mounted on 


outriggers. 
deck control car. 


The ZPN has 875,000 cubic feet helium capacity and an 83-foot long, two- 
It recently started flight tests. 





Technical Literature 





AUTOMATIC CONTROLS: A 32-page 
engineering manual covering its line of 
Hi-G automatic controls for use in 
guided missiles, rockets, jet and piston 
engines has been published by General 
Controls Company, Glendale, Calif. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE HYDRAULIC 
FLUID: A 16-page illustrated booklet 
on Hollingshead H-2 non-inflammable 
hydraulic fluid is being circulated by 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 850 Cooper 
St., Camden 2, N. J. 


MARMAN CLAMPS: A series of data 
sheets on Marman clamps for aircraft 
applications are being provided to engi- 
neers and other interested groups by 
Marman Products Co. Inc. 940 W. 
Florence Ave., Inglewood, Calif. Sheets 
are numbered as part of an Engineer’s 
Handbook and each is punched for fil- 
ing. 


MICRO SWITCHES: A four-page il- 
lustrated brochure providing photos and 
operating data on more than 12 major 
types of Micro Switches is available 
from Micro Switch, Freeport, Illinois. 
Bulletin 64. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS: Bul- 
letin 750 available from Buchanan Elec- 
trical Products Corp., Hillside, N. J. de- 
scribes the company’s improved line of 
Underwriters’ approved “pres-SURE 


connectors” for solderless splicing and 
terminating of electrical wires. 


LANDING AND TAKE-OFF: A 25- 
page illustrated presentation entitled 
“The Ground Run of Aircraft in Land- 
ing and Take-Off,” Garbell Aeronautical 
Series No. 3, has been prepared by Gar- 
bell Research Foundation and is avail- 
able “for the cost of printing and post- 
age”—$l. Covers a fast and accurate 
method of solving ground-run problems 
without use of log and trig tables. Gar- 
bell Research Foundation, 1714 Lake St., 
San Francisco 21, Calif. 


GRINDING WHEEL BOND: A 4-page 
folder on “XL” vitrified silicon carbide 
grinding wheel bond is available from 
Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co., 
1101 West Monroe St., Chicago 7, Til. 


METAL IDENTIFICATION MARK- 
ING: This is the title of a new two- 
color leaflet covering parts identifica- 
tion, embossing, engraving and serializ- 
ing of metal surfaces. Available from 
The Roberts Numbering Machine Co., 
700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


FLUSH LATCHES: An illustrated 
catalog including 28 pages of drawings 
and detail engineering data on “Flush 
Latches and Hinges” is available from 
Hartwell Aviation Supply Co., 9035 
Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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MID-CONTINENT 
OKAYS JANITROL FOR 
ENTIRE CONVAIR FLEET 


Now is a good time to install Janitrol heating equipment 
in Convairs, and count on the same performance— 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES equal to all occasions’”—that Mid-Continent obtained ope 
last winter. Capt. L. Homer Mouden, one of repa 
an - Mid-Continent’s pilots, wrote in his log book: “It is really 
Decesber 27, 1950 a comfort and a joy to have heat in the cockpit. 
This is the best arrangement of our CV-240 fleet .. . and 
thanks from the pilots.” “Thanks to you, Mid-Continent, for 
this heart-warming testimonial . . . Your nearest Janitrol He 
Surface Combustion Corporetica . . . ° . . . 
2375 Darr Street representative can furnish prompt assistance in planning fluid, 
, and making this installation. in N 


years 


Serving the Heart of America 
electr 
bee! 


adopt 


Gentlemen; 


At the time we placed our Convair aircraft in service last Spring, 
we recognised the problem of inadequate cockpit heat and the need 
for heating the cabins on the ground; therefore, a decision vas 


sade to install "Janitrols*, as we considered such an installation COMBUSTION AIR INLET HEAT DUCT DAMPER ing 
to be the most logical solution to our prodles, \ ASSEMBLY een-i 


Since completing the installations in our fleet of Convairs, we 
have operated in temperatures far below sero, both on the ground ' P 
and in the air, and have found the Janitrols equal to all occasions, ri 
Qur Convair cockpits are warm and cabins be heated to a confort- 
able te ates ‘ore boar seengers, regardless of outside COMBUSTION AIR BLOWER 
air temperatures. 

col Ww 


In fact, the Janitrols can serve a third purpose in that there is 
sufficient heat available for both the cabin and cockpit, making it ] 
possible to use all heat from the normal source for anti-icing, volum 


should such action be desirable, VENT AIR e@huaa 
Yours very truly, . 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INCs again 
CH Lek The | 
C. 4, CALHOU 2 : in ten 
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Hc llingshead Hydraulic 
Fluid Will Not Burn 


In cooperation with the U. S. Navy, 
the &. M. Hollingshead Corp. of Cam- 
den, N. J. has developed a non-inflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid which, in addi- 
tion to meeting the CAA’s and Navy's 
most stringent tests, is compatible with 
existing hydraulic systems. 

Incompatibility of earlier fluids with 
operational aircraft systems, requiring 
repacking of all components, special 
electrical wiring protection, etc., has 
been the chief drawback to wide scale 
adoption of such a fluid. 

Hollingshead’s H-2, a water based 
fluid, has been undergoing flight tests 
in Navy aircraft for more than two 
years and “most Navy planes now fly- 
ing” are being changed over to the 
non-infammable fluid. 

Principal components of the Hollings- 
head fluid are water and ethylene gly- 
col which make up about 85% of its 
volume. Remainder includes special addi- 
tives to provide greater lubricity, guard 
against freezing, prevent corrosion, etc. 
The H-2 fluid is approved for operation 
in temperatures ranging from minus 60 
degrees Fahrenheit to plus 160 degrees. 


6,300 Degrees 


In CAA tests, H-2 was sprayed under 
3,000 pounds pressure through a 6300- 
degree Fahrenheit flame, yet did not 
burn. When subjected to CAA’s re- 
cently established Hexachlorobutadiene 
Scale (flammability reference scale) H-2 
proved to have a reference number of 
“0”. This contrasts with a number of 
72 for 366 base hydraulic fluid, a widely 
used type, and 80 for aviation gasoline. 

As a water based fluid, H-2 is sub- 
ject to water loss and absorption but 


long-term tests have shown that this 
does not adversely affect the fluid’s 
prime properties. 

Ony hydraulic system component 


which might be changed with the adop- 
tion «| H-2, the manufacturer states, is 
the n icronic filters which may use ad- 
hesiv:; soluble in water-based fluids. 
Othe: vise the rubber seals, leather back- 
up rogs and associated units require 
no s; cial adaption. 

As an entirely new fluid, Hollings- 


head points out that H-2 fluid should 
be h idled in accordance with instruc- 
tions. These instructions and complete 


data on the development and testing 
ot H © are contained in a 16-page book- 
kt er itled “H2” available from R. M. 
Holli gshead Corp., 850 Cooper St., 
Cami en 2, N. J. 

ST 6, 


AUG 195! 


Technical News Digest 








® Frontier Airlines is modifying its fleet of 18 Douglas DC-3’s to increase the 
number of passenger seats from 21 to 24. This will in part help to accommodate 
a major increase in trafic now being experienced. In May traffic was up 77% over 
last year’s volume. 

® Douglas Aircraft Company is programming a change in the cabin air condition- 
ing system of the Douglas DC-6B’s, which is expected to increase air flow in the 
cabin by 27%. 

* A Navy Research scientist, Dr. Herman J. Schaeffer, has urged that the hazard 
of solar radiation experienced while flying at high altitude has been greatly 
exaggerated. Schaeffer claims a pilot would have to spend 15 hours a day for weeks 
or months at high altitude before being affected by the sun’s radioactive rays. 

* Stainless steel flexible manifold connections for fuel and oil lines on jet engines 
have been developed by Clifford Manufacturing Company, Waltham, Mass. The 
stainless steel bellows is covered with metallic braid and welded by atomic 
hydrogen. 

® The first nine of a series of instrument approach and landing charts showing 
standard instrument approach procedures on omni-directional (VOR) landing 
aids has been released by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Charts to date cover 
Oklahoma City, Albuquerque, Daytona Beach, Memphis, Tulsa, Ft. Worth, Little 
Rock, Brunswick, Maine; and Augusta, Georgia. 


* Provisions of Special CAR SR-346 have beeri extended until June 30, 1952 or 
until revised. They provide special operating rules for scheduled air carriers operat- 
ing in accordance with Part 61 at altitudes in excess of 12,500 feet above sea level 
east of longitude 100 degrees W and at an altitude in excess of 14,500 feet above 
SL west of Longitude 100 degrees W in long distance operations, has been ex- 
tended until June 30, 1952, or until revised. 

* A micro-hardness tester which is expected to find important applications in the 
study ef properties of high-temperature alloys has been developed by the National 
Bureau of Standards. Unit is based on diamond-indentation method now used but 
has been especially designed to make indentations of microscopic depth under very 
low loads. Discussed in NBS Technical Report 1569. 

® Commander A. E. Wuerker, U. S. Coast Guard, has been awarded a Coast 
Guard Commendation Ribbon for his leadership in directing the work of Special 
Working Group 5 of the Air Coordinating Committee, the group which formulated 
the comprehensive “Air Traffic Control and National Defense” report which will 
form the basis of future “common system” developments. 

®ICAO has named CAA’s Lake Littlejohn as senior technical expert in civil 
aviation in Indonesia under the provisions of the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram for Technical Assistance. This is the sixth such appointment by ICAO, 
others having been made in Iran, Ethiopia, Jordan, Israel and Thailand. 

® A new hot spray finish for military aircraft, developed by the Hercules Powder 
Co., is now in use at Douglas Aircraft Company where it is reported that savings 
of as much as 27¥, hours have been experienced in finishing an AD-4 plane. One 
coat of the new finish can be used where two coats were previously required and 
this also eliminates a sanding operation. 

® A three-day program of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers scheduled 
for October 8-10 at the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel will be devoted to aircraft 
electrical applications. Henry F. Rempt, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., is general chair- 
man of the meeting. 

® A new fluid hydroformer, the first in the world, capable of converting 55 octane 
virgin gasolines into 98-175 octane aviation gasoline, will be built at Destrehan, 
La. by The M. W. Kellogg Company of New York City. This plant will be rated 
at 2,000 barrels a day. 

® United Air Lines has picked the Sperry A-12 autopilot for its fleet of 40 Convair 
340’s and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has placed the order with Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. Planes are scheduled for early 1952 delivery. 

© A $270,000 jet engine test stand capable of handling four engines simultaneously 
is nearing completion at Convair’s Fort Worth Division. 

® Truck-bed lift equipment has been put to use by the Flying Tiger Line at 
Chicago and Cleveland. Trucks built to the carrier’s specifications lift their beds to 
the floor level of the aircraft, eliminating the need for fork lifts and transloading 
operations. Loads up to six tons can be handled in this manner. 
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New Products 





Motorized Gate Valve 


A new motorized gate valve rated 
to handle all standard fuels and gases 
and featuring one-piece body construc- 
tion has been announced by the General 





Controls Company. An addition to the 
company’s Hi-G line, the new AV-16 
valve features an actuator - assembly 
which can be removed for replacement 
or overhaul without disturbing the main 
valve installation. Four bolts hold the 
operating assembly in place. Once re- 
moved, a manually operated handle can 
be attached or a motor assembly with 
an integral manual over-ride providing 
for complete disconnection between the 
motor and manual operator. Available 
in 1-to 4-inch tube sizes and equipped 
with standard AN-fitting connections. 
Can be supplied with or without 
thermal relief valve. 


Address: General Controls Co., 801 
Allen Ave., Glendale, California. 


Torque Driver 


A new torque-indicating driver which 
automatically measures torque as it 
drives studs, nuts, screws or other fast- 
ners has been placed on the market by 
True-Circle Products Co. Known as 
the Garvin Driver, the unit is built 
around a standard 
deflection-type 
torque wrench. 
Minimum _ torque 
is indicated by a 
green light and 
max torque by a 
red light. Both 
lights are on the 
same side as the 
torque scale facing 
the operator. Can 
be arranged so that relay interrupts 
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power source and automatically stops 
rotation at desired torque. Torque set- 
ting adjustments are easily made. Made 
in 0-100, 3-350, 0-500, 0-750, 1-1500 and 
0-200 inch-pound capacities for either 
electric high-cycle or air motors. The 
0-100 inch-pound model is portable 
while the larger units mount on radial 
drill-press-type arms. 

Address: Tru-Circle Products Co., 
P. O. Box 536, South Bend, Indiana. 


Electrical Brush 
A new-type brush designed for oper- 


ation of aircraft motors and generators 
at high altitudes has been developed by 
Pure Carbon Co., Inc. The brush fea- 
tures a combination of chemically 
treated and untreated brushes or sec- 
tions combined to provide the right 
amount of film on the commutator or 
ring at high altitude, without making it 
necessary to weigh each brush to de- 
termine impregnation. Numerous com- 
binations are used but in most cases 
the brush is made up in a sandwich- 
type construction with the impregnated 
section sandwiched between two layers 
of untreated materials. Amount of film 
deposited by the brush can be con- 
trolled by varying the thickness of the 
treated section. 

Address: Pure Carbon Co., Inc., St. 
Mary’s, Pa. 





Belt Attachment Hooks 


Designed for easy attachment or re- 
moval of aircraft seat belts and meeting 
the new strength requirements of CAA 
Technical Standard Order C-22 are 
these low-cost Brown-Line attachment 
hooks manufactured by Gordon D. 
Brown & Associates. Each hook is com- 
posed of two opposing sections which 
interlock over the attachment pins. 
There are no springs or intricate parts. 
The hooks can be installed from the 
front of the seat and are easily removed. 
Once in position, the seat belt webbing 
locks and hooks in place. Brown-Line 
hooks are available in sets of four. They 
are made of heat-treated, cadmium- 
plated chrome molybdenum _ steel. 


Illustrated technical data obtainable on 
request. 

Address: Gordon D. Brown & As 
sociates, 407K Commercial Center St., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Stroboscope 

A flashlight-type stroboscope, well- 
suited for production and _ laboratory 
testing of synchronous motors, timer 
switches, timing devices, motors, gener- 
ators, etc., has been announced by the 
Synchroscope Co. The unit measures 
Y, inch in diameter by five inches in 
length, weighs less than five ounces 





and operates like a flashlight with a 
simple button switch. “The Synchro- 
scope” uses an electronic, cold-cathode 
triode tube which rectifies the line 
source and gives a pulse of light only 
during the positive pattern of AC cycle. 
The visual pulse per cycle stroboscopic- 
ally stops the motion of synchronous 
motor or device operating in synchro- 
nism with the line frequency. 
Address: The Synchroscope Co., 57 
William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Midget Bells 


A line of midget bells featuring a new 
principle in A. C. contactless vibrating 
bell construction has been annovaced 
by Signal Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co. The bell is an underdome, solenoid 
and plunger type with only one moving 
part. There are no contacts. Prolonged 
vibration of the bell shell, the manv- 
facturer claims, results in greater so-nd- 
carrying power. Available in 2/.- of 
3-inch diameters for operation on ‘(an 
dard voltages and in a variety of mount 
ing arrangements to fit specific design 
requirements. 

Address: Signal Engineering & M-nu- 
facturing Co., 154 West 14th St, iew 
York 11, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER AIRESEARG 


Today you ride comfortably in a mod- 
ern airliner up 20,000 feet or higher 
because its cabin is pressurized. 

This means that the thin, icy-cold 
outside air is scooped up, compressed, 
warmed and delivered inside the cabin 
with its life-giving oxygen, near sea- 
level in density, breathable! 

This miracle is made possible chiefly 
'y the cabin pressurizing systems pio- 
ieered by AiResearch. Now—backed 
'y years of experience —the engineers 
f AiResearch have developed a new 
upercharger—the vital “lungs” of the 
‘ressurizing system. 

This new supercharger weighs only 
6 Ibs. and is hat box in size. Yet one 


* AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
quipment involving the use of high-speed wheels — is a leader 


n the following major categories: 


Air Turbine Refrigeration 


Heat Transfer Equipment 


* Cabin Superchargers 


of them produces 73 lbs. of com- 
pressed air a minute—enough to keep 
40 people breathing comfortably at 
high altitudes. Also, its two-speed 
principle permits plane’s refrigeration 
system to operate on the ground, keep- 
ing cabin air cool and fresh. 

Variations of the new AiResearch 
supercharger are on the latest high- 
altitude transports: the Martin 404, 
Convair 340, and Lockheed Super- 
Constellation series. 

Another AiResearch first—this new 
supercharger reflects our ability to 
solve problems of unusual difficulty 
in the field of 


aeronautics. 


@ Gas Turbines 
@ Electric Actuators 


‘) FIRST! 





The new AiResearch supercharger (cabin 
pressurization compressor) has the 
highest efficiency rating ever achieved in 
equipment of this kind. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION. 


+ Pneumatic Power Units 





@ Electronic Controls 


@ Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. C-9, Los Angeles 45, California 
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Flight Kefue tin q 


EXTENDED RANGE 
INCREASED PAYLOAD 
GREATER SAFETY 
SHORTER TAKE-OFF 


A practical means of range extension, without resorting to an in- 
crease in aircraft size and carrying capacity, has been made pos- 
sible by a new flight refueling technique. 


Security regulations do not yet permit a full disclosure of the not- 
able results achieved in military applications, but the many ad- 
vantages of flight refueling are available to commercial operators. 
The use of this technique will allow greater aircraft utilization, and 
will reduce direct operating costs substantially. 


FLIGHT REFUELING ie. 


Specialists in Aircraft Fueling Systems and Equipment 
Danbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
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MRA: Can It Solve Airline-Labor Problems? 


Movement makes headway among airlines and union 
leaders in Miami; 500 attend assembly. 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


HETHER Moral Re-Armament 

will prove to be the answer to 
airline-labor problems is a question that 
can’t yet be fully answered, but the fact 
remains that this movement has made 
considerable headway in that direction 
among the airlines in Miami. 

Almost 500 officers and employes of 
these airlines, plus union officials, at- 
tended MRA’s recent World Assembly 
at Mackinac Island, Mich.—best evi- 
dence that MRA is of more than pass- 
ing interest. 

Simply stated, MRA, a movement that 
started in Europe, is based on “what's 
right, not who’s right.” Its four cardinal 
principles are absolute honesty, unself- 
ishness, purity and love. 

Chicago, and not Miami, was the city 
where MRA first gained attention 
among the airlines. United Air Lines 
and its pilots, negotiating a new con- 
tract, were far from agreement. Through 
the principles of MRA, as applied by 
UAL President W. A. Patterson and 
some of the pilots, differences were re- 
duced to a few. 

Then, however, for an as yet unex- 
plained reason, negotiations broke down. 
The pilots went on strike, came back 
under a truce, and a contract has not 
yet been signed. UAL was not repre- 
sented at Mackinac Island. 

However, despite this, here’s what has 
happened in Miami: 


Strike Averted 


* National Airlines completely settled 
bitter differences with its pilots, repre- 
sented by the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. 

*NAL, Pan American World Air- 
ways and Eastern were the principal 
sponsors of the visit of two MRA plays 
to Miami. Over 25,000 persons, mostly 
airline employes and union officials, plus 
their wives and families, attended. 

* These same airlines, plus ALPA, had 
training sessions for employes in the 
principles of MRA. 

*These developments preceded the 
Mackinac Island meeting. Those who at- 
tende.| went in company airplanes at 
compiny expense, flown by pilots who 
woul.'n't accept pay for the trip. 

MLA first gained prominence in 
Miami early this year. NAL and its 
pilots had had no love for each other 
since the 10-month strike in 1948. Again 
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there were grievances, and again the 
pilots had taken a strike vote. 

About this time, Larry Alldritt, Miami 
manufacturer, called G. T. Baker, NAL 
president, and asked for an appointment 
to explain MRA. Baker brushed him off 
three times, finally gave him half an 
hour at 11:30 a.m., just before a NAL 
executives’ luncheon. 

Baker’s first retort to Alldritt was, 
“I’m busy today. Where do I sign and 
how much does it cost?” Alldritt ex- 
plained that there was no cost and 
nothing to sign. He was still explaining 
MRA to Baker and the NAL lunchers 
at 4 p.m, 


Friendly Talk 


Result was that Baker had his first 
friendly talk in years with W. T. “Slim” 
Babbitt, ALPA’s Miami regional vice 
president. Strike hearings before the Na- 
tional Mediation Board were postponed 
while NAL and ALPA representatives 
attended an MRA assembly in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Following the assembly, Baker and 
Babbitt met in a Washington hotel 
room. Result: no strike. 

In a letter to all NAL pilots, Babbitt 
explained: “Before you fellows get any 
ideas that Babbitt’s horizon has tumbled, 
or that his gyro is spinning, or that he 
has been drinking compass fluid, I want 
to say that, in all fairness, when I first 
was approached by MRA representatives, 
I was very skeptical.” He added, how- 
ever, that in Washington “we got 
further in three hours than we had in 
three years.” 

Baker too had been skeptical. He 
thought MRA was “some gimmick labor 
was using to get me down.” It took, he 
added, “an apology on my part and 
absolute honesty to restore a basis of 
confidence.” 

Today, Baker will tell you frankly 
that he’s not yet a 100% MRA’er. On 
honesty—the what's right not who's 
right—he believes he’s scored. Absolute 
unselfishness, purity and love haven't 
been achieved yet. And Slim Babbitt 
says, “It is unmerciful all the changes I 
have got to make.” 


The NAL strike settlement was the 
primary reason for airline sponsorship 
of the MRA plays, “Jotham Valley” and 
“The Forgotten Factor,” in Miami. 

During the plays, speeches of endorse- 
ment were made to the audiences by 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines; Sid Shannon, EAL 
vice president-operations; W. L. Mor- 
rison, PAA’s vice president-Latin Amer- 
ican Division; Humphrey Toomey, gen- 
eral manager of LAD; J. M. Rosenthal, 
NAL’s vice president-labor relations; 
John Morris, NAL vice president; Edgar 
Chambers, International Association of 
Machinists; William Grogan, interna- 
tional vice president, Transport Workers 
Union, Babbitt and others. 

Probably the frankest statement was 
made by William Archer, a National 
pilot. “Some of you people,” he said, 
“would know me better if I had a picket 
sign around my neck You may 
think you run up against people that 
are cynics and hard to convince. The 
pilots group in National . . . was south- 
eastern headquarters for cynicism. 

“You laugh, but you don’t know how 
serious it was. You don’t know how 
people can lie awake at night, and hate, 
even when there wasn’t any strike and 
things were straightened out. You can 
sit up there at night on the way to New 
York It is only three hours in 
a DC but it’s a long time to sit there. 

“You get to thinking and you get 
madder and madder. You pull out the 
mixture control to ‘Full Rich.’ We'll 
burn up another hundred gallons of gas. 
Let’s run them out of money. These 
MRA people came down here and they 
did wonders. I want to make this clear. 
There is not any trouble on National 
Airlines that you will ever hear about.” 


A Dissent 


There’s been at least one dissenting 
voice about MRA. David L. Behncke, 
who was recently voted out as president 
of ALPA (see page 13), said that MRA 
“is obviously playing a major part in 
the current ALPA trouble. I have said 
of MRA that I am against all such mass 
movement doctrines. I was born in a 
religious home and the Bible is 
still good enough for me 

“This cult-resembling movement has 
no place in our representing organiza- 
tion. It is basically against unions and 
as one government official put it, ‘Ac- 
cording to MRA doctrine, the employer 
gets what's right and the employe gets 
what’s left.’” 

Whether the movement will keep the 
momentum it has already gained, and 
whether it will spread, no one can tell 
now. There is always the possibility that 
some issue will bring about a stalemate, 
as it evidently did at United. But at 
least there are a lot of people in Miami 
who think otherwise. 
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Airline Personnel 





———TRAFFIC & SALES-———— 





Mariner 


Hussey 


James W. Mariner promoted from 
cargo sales manager of Northwest to 
new position of general sales manager. 
Charles R. Hussey becomes manager of 
agency sales, William M. Hansen be- 
comes manager of international sales 
and David H. Newton is now manager 
of sales promotion. 

Frederick M. “Ty” Tyvoll appointed 
personnel director for Pacific Northern. 

E. Curtis Cluff, Jr. named Hawaiian 
Airlines’ director of public relations. 

Abdel Fattah Kazamel, formerly 
TWA’s public relations manager in 
Cairo, has been appointed manager of 
the New York office of the Egyptian 
Tour Bureau. 

Ernest S. Hawkinson has rejoined Pan 
American as dtm in Caracas. He suc- 
ceeds J. Marshall Sinclair transferred 
to Havana. 

Francisco Rucavado named LACSA’s 
special representative in Miami. 

Joseph W. Herbert has been named 
traffic rep. for Pacific Northern. 

Charles L. Parker is now Central’s 
Fort Worth regional sales rep. 

Ed Thorne named Trans-Texas traf- 
fic rep. for the Rio Grande Valley. 

W. W. Blanton promoted to adv. and 
public relations mgr. for Trans-Texas. 

Charles L. Parker promoted to Ft. 
Worth regional sales rep. for Central. 

Larry R. Moos named Oakland d.s.m. 
for Western, replacing Norman Kidd, 
resigned. 

Harry Kramer named cargo repr. and 
William Gans passenger sales repr. for 
BOAC at New York. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Capt. William H. Dunn returned to 
line flying duty with American on Aug. 
1 after five years as supt. of flying. 

William T. Bredehoft named regional 
chief pilot for Western in Los Angeles. 
He succeeds Jack Thayer, who returned 
to flying the line. 

Thomas T. C. Davis appointed regional 
commissary supervisor for Pan American 
in Rio de Janeiro, succeeding the late 
George Vincent. 

S. P. Parker named station mgr. for 
United at Milwaukee, replacing Bren- 
tano Anderson, moved to Baltimore in 
same capacity. 

Malcolm B. Heckathorne named sta- 
tion mgr. for Pan American at Houston. 

Thomas T. C. Davis appointed regional 
commissary supervisor for Pan Ameri- 
can in Rio de Janeiro. 

Capt. Robert E. Joselyn promoted to 
chief sector pilot at New York for Pan 
American’s LAD. 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





MERICAN AIRLINES has decided that a walking dictionary works in its 
Boston airport baggage room. Seems that the lock was broken off a pas- 
senger’s cardboard overnight case. The agent, in making the report, noted; 
“Passenger decided against claim when procedure appeared onerous and serpen- 
tine and damage was so miniscule.” American interpreted this to mean that 
Scotch tape was easier than red tape. 
- 


Tom Giffin, of Northeast Airlines’ Nantucket office, brings up 
an interesting point. “Why,” he writes, “don't all the domestic scheduled 
airlines publish information on minimum on-line and off-line connection 
times in the Official Airline Guide? AAA, SOU and PAI have started 
it, and it’s quite useful. When you're working out a complex routing, 
it’s a nuisance to have to check back in the tariff to see if so-and-so air- 
line will accept a 25-minute connection. If it were printed right with 
their skeds in the OAG, it would be at your fingertips. What do you 
think?” Sounds logical to us. What do YOU think? 


Last issue we commented that the boom in airline business had brought 
with it many cases of poor handling, lost baggage, lost reservations, etc., and that 
people might be driven to other forms of transportation. 

An experienced (seven years) reservations gal with a major airline has 
taken the time to answer. Her answer gives no solution to the problem, and we 
have no comment on it, but we quote from it to give you an idea of how those 
on the firing line feel. 


“How about taking it easy on us reservations and ticket people 
during the present rush?” she requests. “1 am just a very minor cog in 
the reservations wheel—and short of growing another head, 1 simply 
cannot handle any more work. The phone system is good here ... We 
have as many lines as the telephone company can install, the switchboard 
operators service the calls frequently, and we try to give as good service 
as we can, and improve on it. 


“Our procedures here at least are pretty well streamlined, and the 
whole thing works pretty smooth. We have bugs, yes, and make errors, 
and have our share of unhappy passengers. But just what would you 
suggest? Our ticket counters have little or no more room for anyone else 
to work, goodness knows, and everyone that | know of is working 
pretty hard. 


“We could, of course, follow the railroad and bus example and just 
not answer the phones, and keep people waiting without any apology or 
even common courtesy. Would you recommend that? 


“I know we could use some bright ideas, but we are all a littl 
tired of being screamed at, ranted at, and bawled out by irate passengers 
when all we can do is say ‘good morning. A little cooperation on th 
other end of the line does help. A lot of that ticket counter jam 1 
because Mr. Jones simply will not pick up his ticket ahead of time or check 
in more than three minutes before departure time, you know.” 


We have an interesting story on Steve Kent, AmMerican AviaTion’s acvet- 


tising director. He doesn’t know that we know, but it seems that he prevented 4 
substantial schedule delay on a local service airline recently. This airline had engine 
trouble at a small intermediate point, and the pilot was having difficulty finding out 


what was wrong. Steve diagnosed the trouble and helped with the repair job. We 
might add that he spent a number of years with Scintilla Magneto Division o! 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Quite a versatile advertising director, what? 
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The finest service ever between America’s largest cities 


AMERICANS 





between CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


The most frequent nonstop service 
with 25 DC-6 Flagships each weekday 


Take your pick! American’s new commuter ser- 
vice features the greatest number of nonstop 
departures to New York—with return flights to 
Chicago every hour on the hour during the 
day. In addition, fast DC-6 Flagships with pres- 
surized cabins make this service as luxurious as 
it is convenient. 


For reservations, see your nearest American Airlines 
ticket office or call your travel agent 





Chicago to New York Nonstop 
7am + 8am + 10am + 11am 
12noon + 1pm + 2pm + 4pm + Spm 
6pm - 7pm + Spm +- Jam 
plus 10 other convenient flights 


New York to Chicago Nonstop 


8:10 a.m. DST and every hour on 
the hour until 6:00 p. m. plus the 
“Midnight Mercury.”’ 


7 other convenient flights 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AUGUST 6, 1951 
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AEROVIAS BRASIL’S owner, Dr. Ad- 
hemar de Barros, center, is greeted at 
Miami International Airport by A. Cam- 
argo Neves, left, Brazilian Consul in 
Miami. The airline executive was in the 
U. S. to purchase equipment. Behind him 
are John D. MacArthur, president of 
Banker’s Life and Casualty Co., and Dr. 
J. Buller Souto, personal secretary to 
Dr. Barros. 


CAB Calendar 


Aug. 6—(Docket 4341) Hearing in North- 
west Airlines All-Cargo Route Au- 
thority Case. Tentative. Examiner 
Walter W. Bryan. 

Aug. 6—(Docket 4052 et al.) Hearing in 
Mid-West Airlines Certificate Renewal 
Case. Tentative. Examiner William 
J. Madden. Postponed from July 23. 

Aug. 20—(Docket 4762 et al.) Hearing in 
Piedmont Aviation Certificate Renewal 
Case. Tentative. Examiner Ferdinand 
D. Moran. Postponed from August 13. 

Aug. 22—(Docket 3941) Hearing in Robin 
Airlines Individual Exemption Case. 
Tentative. Examiner Curtis C. Hender- 
son. Postponed from July 6. 

Aug. 27—(Docket 4902) Hearing in CAB 
investigation of Consolidated Flower 
Shipments, Inc.—Bay Area. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner Richard A. Walsh. 

Sept. 10—(Docket 4835) Hearing in 
Capital Airlines Chicago-Milwaukee- 
Twin Cities All-Cargo Route Au- 
thorization. Tentative. Examiner 
Curtis C. Henderson. 

Sept. 10—(Docket 3910) Hearing in 
Trans-National Airlines Individual 
Exemption Case. Tentative. Exami- 
ner Barron Fredricks. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4863) Hearing in 
Chicago-Mexico City Interchange 
Case (Pan American World Airways 
and Chicago and Southern Air Lines). 
Tentative. Examiner William F. Cu- 
sick. Postponed from August 7. 

Sept. 17—(Docket 4850) Hearing in New 
York-Chicago Cartage Rate Investiga- 
tion Tentative. Examiner J. Earl Cox. 

Sept. 19—(Docket 3915) Hearing in 
Regina Cargo Airlines Individual Ex- 
emption Case. Tentative. Examiner 
Curtis C. Henderson. 

Oct. 2—(Docket 4542) Hearing in 
Western Air Lines Salt Lake City- 
Rapid City-Route Case. Tentative. 
Examiner William J. Madden. 

Jan. 2—(Docket 4059 et al.) Hearing in 
Tariff Liability Rules Investigation. 
Tentative. Examiner R. Vernon Rad- 
cliffe. 
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Over The Counter 





Sales Promotion 


UT after convention business, 12 airlines serving Chicago have joined in a 

cooperative effort to serve delegates attending large conventions in that city. 
An airline service center will be set up at the headquarters of each major meet- 
ing, with each participating carrier taking its turn at manning the desk. Each 
line has its own insignia on a wall plaque behind the desk. Idea has already been 
tried at the National Restaurant Association convention with excellent results, 
Airlines are American, United, TWA, Eastern, Braniff, Chicago and Southern, 
Capital, Mid-Continent, Northwest, Delta, Trans-Canada and Wisconsin Central 

Pan American World Airways has installed dictation equipment on its 
President Special flights to Paris. The portable instrument, a Gray Audograph, 
allows a passenger to dictate during flight and then mail unbreakable discs back 
to his home office for transcription. Another use will be to record informal in- 
flight interviews, with passengers receiving the discs as souvenirs. PAA may ex- 
tend the service to other flights if the experiment is successful . . . 

A large group of salesmen, who had won trips as prizes, recently flew to 
Havana via Chicago and Southern. Wives had not been included, so C&S mailed 
each wife a small bottle of French perfume. The attached note remarked that the 
husband had probably forgotten to describe the many bargains that women can 
get in Cuba (such as the perfume). The sales pitch was that “Cuba is not a ‘man’s 
paradise’—it is an ideal family vacation land” . . . C&S is having a new motion 
picture, “West Indies, Ho!” produced for it by Burke Dowling Adams Inc. and 
Film Production Service, New York . . 

Central Airlines has furnished four of its male pursers with cameras, and 
told them to take newsworthy pictures. Local papers have been using them . . . 
Central is also commissioning every enlisted man who rides on its military charter 
flights as a “General of Central Airlines Air Fleet”. . . 

For the benefit of passengers interested in the oil industry, Pioneer Air 
Lines is distributing 14 Five Star oil reports daily aboard its planes. Six copies 
are put aboard daily in Dallas, three in Houston, five in Midland-Odessa. They're 
furnished by Five Star Petroleum News Corp. . . . Braniff Airways’ business bvu- 
reau department has issued following new trade development studies: Industrial 
Pattern of Chile, Motor Transport in Brazil, Economic Frontier of Western 
Hemisphere, New Peruvian Oil Legislation, Industry in Colombia, and Peru: 
Business, Industry and the Future. . . 

Northwest Airlines has published a new folder, “National Park Tours,” 
describing tours of Olympic and Mount Rainier National Parks, and Mt. Hood 
National Forest. Two-day all-expense tours originate in Seattle . . . Special Grand 
Canyon all-expense tours are to be featured in new travel folders produced by 
Frontier Airlines . . . 


Traffic and Sales Offices 
A IR FRANCE has opened a new street level office in Washington at 1518 


K St. It includes a business office, executive offices, and a theater room 
where travel films will be shown to travel agents and various groups . . . Trans 
Texas Airways’ Houston city ticket office is now located in the Mellie Esperson 
Building .. . 


New Services and Traffic 


IVIL Aeronautics Board has stayed its decision on tour basing fares until 
Sept. 30, thus eliminating temporarily the need for cancellation of the pro- 
motional tariffs previously scheduled for July 17. Affected are tariffs of Pan 
American, Panagra, and Braniff which named special fares for use only in con- 
structing package-type tours between U. S. and Latin America. CAB had found 
the fares unlawful and directed cancellation. However, numerous tickets had 
been sold, and the carriers requested extension to permit completion of thts 
summer’s promotional program . . . 
Look for American Airlines to expand its low fare services next fall when 
more DC-6B’s will have been delivered . . . 
British Overseas Airways Corporation has added a fourth weekly Con- 
stellation flight between New York and Bermuda, leaving New York on Thurs- 
days, returning the following day. 
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Fealued it Linden ior 


Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 
Cities Service Aero Oils 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service Aero Greases and 
Aviation Specialty Lubricants 



























It’s all here! Everything any private or cor- 


poration flyer needs in the way of perfect 






facilities for inbound-outbound New York 






City air traffic. 






































Score up Linden Airport as the finest, most 
conveniently located major air field under 
private management in the New York City 
metropolitan area. Linden Airport’s complete 
modern facilities include well-paved runways 


and 80,000 square feet of heated hangar space. 


There’s never a landing fee, and you'll find 
it as convenient as it is economical to store 
your plane at Linden. Be sure to make Linden 
Airport your stopover point when visiting in 
the New York area. Three major bus lines pass 
the door, plus Pennsylvania rail connections 


direct to New York. 


CITIES — 


secatiaie nin mca 


New York Chicago 
In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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United Protests AA's 
Travel Plan Practice 
United Air Lines asked CAB to in- 


vestigate American Airlines’ practice 
under which certain air travel plan 
subscribers are permitted to issue and 
validate their own tickets. 

UAL claimed that American fur- 
nishes stocks of blank tickets, bearing 
AA’s name, to subscribers together with 
validating stamps. Subscriber writes 
his own ticket, charging it to his travel 
plan account. 

American is “evading” an agreement 
among airlines under which airline 
names are omitted from travel cards 
in order not to influence cardholders 
to use a particular line’s services, United 
charged. 











Daily Plane 
Utilization 





Domestic 

March April 

American .... 2eng.pass. 5:11 5:21 
4eng.pass. 8:40 9:]l1 

cargo 4:30 4:01 

Braniff ...... 2eng.pass. 7:09 7:06 
4eng.pass. 8:04 8:09 

Cargo .... 7:40 7:38 

Capital ...... 2eng.pass. 7:19 7:20 
4eng.pass. 7:43 17:54 

Cargo .... 5:11 4:00 

Caribbean .... 2eng.pass. 4:34 4:07 
7 ae a ices 2eng.pass. 8:12 8:07 
4eng.pass. 8:04 8:10 

Colonial ..... 2eng.pass. 6:21 6:13 
4eng.pass. 6:35 62:16 

Continental .. 2eng.pass. 6:15 6:03 
a ee 2eng.pass. 7:00 7:02 
4eng.pass. 8:15 8:19 

cargo .... 6:57 6:05 

Eastern ...... 2eng.pass. 8:25 9:03 
4eng.pass. 10:04 10:19 

cargo .... 3:32 3:23 

Hawaiian .... 2eng.pass. 4:30 4:06 
cargo .... 3:22 2:67 

DEE cesceste 2eng. pass. 10:49 10:52 
4eng.pass. 6:38 7:02 

ED nists aenukeee 2eng.pass. 6:14 6:45 
National ..... 2eng.pass. 7:18 7:09 
4eng. pass. 11:58 11:44 

cargo .... 4:42 3:46 

Northeast .... 2eng.pass. 5:48 5:59 
Northwest .... 2eng.pass. 2:36** ... 
4eng.pass. 6:25 7:21 

cargo .... 721 ee 

Trans Pacific .. 2eng.pass. 3:18 3:16 
eee 2eng.pass. 5:32 5:49 
4eng.pass. 8:42 8:00 

cargo .... 4:48 4:22 

BE <cccace 2eng.pass. 5:44 6:01 
4eng.pass. 7:57 17:52 

cargo .... 4:02 3:34 

Western ...... 2eng. pass. 6:09 6:28 
4eng.pass. 5:32 6:31 


*C & S for February: 2 eng. pass. 8:50 

4 eng. pass. 6:08 

** All Martin aircraft were removed from 
service March 17, 1951. 
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Here’s why most 
Air Line Officials 
prefer 


HERTZ 
Driv-Ur-Self 
SEP VICE 


for their 
passengers’ convenience 
at destination! 





HERTZ 


AIRPORT STATIONS 


in 73 key cities! 


California—Long Beach, Los Angeles, Palm Springs, San Diego, 
san Francisco, San Jose. Connecticut—Hortford. Florida—St. 
etersburg, Tallahassee, Tampa. Georgia—Atlanta. Illinois 
—Chicago, Carbondale, Murphysboro, Rockford. Indiana— 
Evansville, South Bend. lowa—Burlington. Kentucky—Lovis- 
ville. Maine—Houlton. Maryland—Baltimore. Massachusetts 
—Bedford, Boston. Michigan—Bay City, Midland, Saginaw, 
Traverse City. Missovri—St. Lovis. Montana— Whitefish. 
Nevada—lLas Vegas, Reno. New Jersey—Newoark, Teterboro. 
New Mexico—Carlsbad. New York—Buffalo, New York 
LaGuardia & Idlewild), Rochester, Syracuse. North Carolina 
—Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh. Ohio—Canton, Cin- 
innati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Warren, Youngs- 
own. Oklahoma—Okichoma City. Oregon—Portiand. Penn- 
sylvania—Pittsburgh, Scranton, Sharon, Wilkes-Barre. Rhode 
island—Providence. South Carolina—Greenville. Tennessee 
—Johnson City, Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville. Texas—Houston, 
Midland, Odessa. Uteh—Salt Lake City. Virginia—Richmond. 
Washington— Yakima. Wisconsin — Madison, Milwaukee. Can- 
ada—Montreal, Toronto. Hawaii— Honolulu. 





% Hertz, and only Hertz, can and does deliver cars to airports 
in more than 500 cities. Hertz maintains stations right at the 


airport in 73 key cities. 


% Hertz is dependable—the world's largest and only nation- 
wide and international car rental system—uvuniformly conducted 
stations in more than 500 cities—over 25 years’ car rental 
experience. 


% The Hertz national advertising program consisting of full 
page ads throughout the year in Life, Post, Collier's, Holiday, 
Esquire, Time, Newsweek and U. S. News, promotes the Plane- 
Auto Travel Plan, creates new air travelers, puts new business 
on your planes and builds Hertz popularity and prestige. 


% Your passengers, renting cars from Hertz at their destina- 
tion, can be sure of fine, new cars that are clean and properly 
conditioned. Gas, oil and insurance are included in low stand- 
ardized rates—no hidden extras, no minimums. 


% Your passengers can rent from Hertz day and night for any 
length of time and enjoy quick, courteous, efficient service. 
Hertz National Courtesy Cards are carried by more than one 
million men and women. 


Help Hertz build your business... your passenger service! 


For these reasons Hertz is the leader in the car rental business. 
Tie in with Hertz. Promote this popular service in your direct mail, 
counter literature and other advertising activities. Recommend Hertz 
to customers through your ticket agents 
and information clerks. Your preference 
for Hertz and your promotion of the 
fast-growing Hertz Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan will pay off in extra business and 
customer good will. 


HERTZ Driv-U-Se/f SYSTEM 


218 Sevth Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 











CAA'S Airport Projects Face Big Cut 


Smaller fields, big terminals won’t be built unless 


Congress restores appropriations cuts. 


By Kerrn SAunpers 


: ny current fiscal year threatens to 
be a lean one for airport construc- 
tion work unless at least one of the fol- 
lowing actions occurs: 

1. ‘the Senate decides to restore and 
persuades the House to accept restora- 
tion of crippling cuts made in CAA’s 
Federal Airport Program appropriation 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, or 

2. Airport interests can induce Con- 
gress to “unfreeze” $15,500,000 in air- 
port funds which were virtually “im- 
pounded” from last year’s airport ap- 
propriation by order of the Budget 
Bureau and President Truman on the 
premise that Federal funds should be 
spent only on those airport projects 
having real value to the military. 

Such was the prospect that arose from 
the House committee’s action last month 
in taking heavy whacks at CAA’s entire 
budget, and especially at the airport 
funds. Here’s what happened: 

* Budget estimates for the airport pro- 
gram for fiscal 1952 totaled $54,000,000, 
including $30,000,000 for liquidation of 
prior-year contract authority, and $20,- 
000,000 for new airport improvement 
and construction projects. 

® Against this, CAA had on file re- 
quests from 244 city, county and state 
sponsors, with matching funds available, 
in the amount of $58,000,000 for airport 


work, all of which met the President’s 
criteria for defense construction. 

* The House committee whacked $15,- 
000,000 out of the liquidation funds and 
cut $3,000,000 from the airport construc- 
tion funds. 

The proposed cut in liquidation funds 
was not critical, because the government 
is obligated to provide the funds. When 
they are needed they can be procured 
through a supplemental appropriation. 
Reasons for putting the money in the 
budget was to make certain that Federal- 
aid funds due to project sponsors might 
be available as needed, and deletion of 
the $15,000,000 could well mean that 
there will be delays in some instances 
in making such payments. 


Affects Military 


Much more serious was the $3,000,000 
cut in the $20 million airport construc- 
tion funds, for the original figure itself 
was too low to meet real needs. Failure 
of the Senate to restore an appreciable 
part of this cut will necessitate not only 
the curtailment of the number of loca- 
tions, but also of the scope of planned 
construction projects. It will, moreover 
retard the work CAA is currently doing 
with the military on expansion and im- 
provement of certain airports to facili- 
tate joint civil-military usage. 

Obviously, the $17,000,000 left in the 
airport appropriation cannot cover even 
the most urgent of the $58 million in 








THE WORLD’S FIRST airport tower-controlled railroad went into operation recently 


at Wichita’s Beech Field. As soon as a train from the Frisco spur line enters Beech 


Aircraft property, the Beech tower takes over. 
the tower for a green light before crossing the runway. 


The train’s engineer keeps an eye on 
Frisco railroaders say they're 


going to name the spur “The Bonanza Line.” 
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project requests in CAA’s files. 

Undoubtedly, a good many smaller 
airports will have to be struck out of 
the program entirely or deferred indefi- 
nitely, although CAA said that contribu 
tions to the national defense will enable 
it to keep in a number of small fields 
designed primarily for use by agricul 
tural planes, oil companies, and similar 
interests. 

Certain to be hit, if CAA fails to get 
more money, are a number of large cities 
just starting long-delayed and _ badly 
needed terminal buildings. These in- 
clude Cleveland, Columbus, Newark, 
San Francisco and Indianapolis. Re- 
quests from these cities for matching 
Federal-aid grants will certainly exceed 
the total available for the entire Federal 
Airport Program for the year. Some of 
these cities will have to dig up more 
local money, modify their plans or de- 
lay start of construction. 

Furthermore, CAA had only about 
$5,000,000 in unexpended funds left 
over from its fiscal 1951 airport appro 
priation, and reallocation of this money 
would not help matters too much. The 
balance left over the year before had 
been $24,500,000. 

The “unfreezing” of the $15,500,000 
“impounded” from last year’s appropria- 
tion has therefore assumed vital im 
portance to airport people, and members 
of the Airport Operators Council and 
other interested groups have begun call 
ing the attention of Congress to the 
situation. 

This money is now tied up because 
of its inclusion in House Document No. 
182, the so-called Rescission Act. If Con 
gress can be persuaded to delete it from 
the list, the money will become available 
to CAA immediately, and in this event, 
the Federal Airport Program during the 
current fiscal year will not be hurt too 
badly. 

However, if most of the House cuts 
in airport funds stand, and if the $15.5 
million cannot be “unfrozen,” the air- 
port program will face rough going for 
the next year. 


AIRPORT PEOPLE 





James P. Devinney has won a f°r- 
manent appointment as airport mon- 
ager at Atlantic City, N. J., where he 
has been acting manager since 1948 

Cecil Reeves has been named «!r- 
port manager at Douglas, Wyo., 0! 4 
temporary basis. 

Frederick A. Pomeroy, a former C 4A 
traffic controller, has been appoin ed 
manager of Topeka (Kans.) Munici al 
Airport. He replaces Harry Buff, mon- 
ager for the past seven years. 
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0 12 more reasons why SHELL AVIATION FUEL 


‘e flies THE MOST PASSENGERS 
THE MOST AIR FREIGHT 

and THE MOST AIR MAIL 

. IN THE U. S. A. TODAY 























SHELL OIL COMPANY joo tush Street, Son Francisco &, californk 
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steady growth 





The expansion of AE&P service to air- 
lines has been on solid footing. Our 
huge inventory of Pratt & Whitney en- 
gine parts and overhaul tools is wholly 
owned by us — maintained, inspected 
and shipped out of our own warehouse. 





dependable service 





Our inventory — largest of its kind in 





the world — is augmented by special 
purchasing facilities for the procure- 
ment, in behalf of our clients, of all 
kinds of additional aeronautical equip- 
ment. 





down-to-earth benefits | 









This complete and thorough service is 
further augmented by superior engine 
overhaul operations carried on by 
American Air Service, Charlotte, N.C. 
—an AE&P affiliate. 


precision, price and promptness 


AE&P’s steady and /-4 s 
sure-footed growth © 
is your soundest & 
assurance of truly 
dependable serv- 
ice and supply. 


went: oF Se 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
AND PARTS 
CORPORATION 


General and Executive Offices: 
345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Washingto Grantham, Pa. Paris 

Cable Address: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 

U.S. Export Registration No, 2422 
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Airport News Digest 





NPA Order M-4: Anyone wishing to start an airport construction project 
of any appreciable size must now apply to CAA’s Office of Aviation Defense Re- 
quirements for authority to begin construction under National Production Ad- 
ministration Order M-4, purpose of which is to conserve critical materials and 
services required for the defense program. Power to make such authorizations 
was granted to CAA recently under the Controlled Materials Plan. Although 
certain types of construction are exempted under Order M-4, a specific authori- 
zation is mandatory for any project requiring as much as 25 tons of steel. Ap- 
plications should be made on Form CMP-4C, obtainable at any CAA Regional 
Office, and should be addressed to CAA, Attention: W-30, Washington 25, D. C, 
Issuance of an authorization to commence construction will not carry with it 
any assurance that materials or equipment will be available to enable the con- 
struction job to be completed. Allotments of critical materials will be made by 
CAA to holders of such authorizations, however, on separate application and 
in conformance with CMP allotments to the Office of Aviation Defense Require- 
ments. 


Growing Pains: The need for utmost vision and care in the planning of 
airport administration buildings has been demonstrated again at Seattle-Tacoma 
International Airport, where expanding aviation activity already has virtually 
outgrown the $3,500,000 modern terminal building. This building was one of 
the finest and largest in the country when it was dedicated just two short years 
ago, yet when three airlines sought ticket counter and office space in the build- 
ing recently, the airport management found it could accommodate only two of 
them. It was thought that, with some juggling of available space, all three could 
be squeezed into the terminal, but it will not be a happy situation. All of which 
lends support to the idea of functional designing of terminal buildings, so that 
inside partitions can be knocked out or shifted as required. This is one of the 
things CAA’s Office of Airports will stress in its forthcoming design criteria study. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 


* CAA has approved a grant offer of $1,500,000 toward cost of building a new 
$5,500,000 passenger terminal at Newark Airport. 

* Construction has been started on the first unit of a terminal building for Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport, with completion set for next May. 

* A new $775,000 administration building at Rochester (N. Y.) Municipal has 
been started. 

® Work is now under way on new $850,000 terminal at Sky Harbor Municipal, 
Phoenix. 

® New terminal at Flagstaff (Ariz.) Municipal has been formally dedicated. 

® Structural steel work on new $1,800,000 terminal building at Bradley Field, 
Windsor Locks, Conn., has been completed. 


RUNWAYS, OTHER PAVING 


® Bids have been advertised for adding 600 feet to the 3600-ft. main runway at 
Augusta (Me.) State Airport. 

® New 7000-ft. runway at Kansas City Municipal Air Terminal is nearing 
completion. 

® Resurfacing of the aprons at Decatur (Ill.) Municipal is in progress. 

* A $360,000 contract for extending the NW/SE runway at Dallas’ Love Field 
1000 ft. to a length of 6200 ft. has been let. 

® Reconstruction of the NW/SE runway at Buffalo (N. Y.) Municipal is expe ted 
to start this month. 


LIGHTING 


* A $50,000 contract has been let for installation of taxiway lights and other li ht 
ing at Worcester (Mass.) Municipal. 

® New lighting system at Capital City Airport, Lansing, Mich., has been formally 
commissioned. 


HANGARS 


© TWA has applied for permission to build a $2,500,000 maintenance hanga’ at 
Chicago’s Midway Airport. It will rent an Eastern Air Lines hangar in the inte: m. 
® Norfolk (Va.) Port Authority has let contract for $90,000 for construction o @ 
100 x 121 ft. hangar to be leased to Piedmont Aviation. 
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CAA AIRPORT GRANTS 





Federal-aid airport grant offers total- 
ling $10,444,123 were made by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration dur- 
ing the first three weeks of June to 
102 communities, with airport classes 
in parentheses, as follows: 

Alabama: Birmingham Municipal (5), 
$54,000; Dothan Mun, (3), $14,400; Gads- 
den (4), $15,000; Muscle Shoals (3), $10,- 
000. 
Arizona: Tucson Mun. No. 2 (5), $13,- 
370. 

Arkansas: Ft. Smith Mun. (4), $6,770; 
Adams Field, Little Rock (4), $196,309 
(two offers); Stuttgart Mun. (4), $12,- 
338 





California: Napa County (4), $8,928; 
Sacramento Mun. (5), $62,320; Lindbergh 
Field, San Diego (8), $156,400; San 
Francisco International (7), $1,083,212 
(two offers). 

Colorado: Stapleton Airfield, Denver 
(6), $740,818 (four offers); Sterling Mun. 
(2), $7,302. 

Delaware: New Castle Co., Wilming- 


ton (6), $15,300. 

Florida: Miami Inter. (7), $716,227. 

Idaho: St. Maries Mun. (1), $3,346; 
Sandpoint Mun. (2), $19,979; Twin Falls 
Mun. (3), $7,266. 

Indiana: Michigan City (2), $45,000. 


Illinois: Murdale Airport, Carbondale 
(2), $10,000; Cairo Mun. (3), $41,000; 
Decatur Mun. (4), $30,000; New Rock- 
ford Mun. (2), $3,000; Quincy Mun. (4), 
$28,000. 

Iowa: Des Moines Mun. (4), $18,000; 
Iowa City Mun. (3), $66,100; Sioux City 
Mun. (6), $215,000; Waterloo Mun. (4), 
$25,000. 

Kentucky: Ashland (2), $31,000; 
Greater Cincinnati Airport, Covington 
(4), $23,000; Blue Grass Field, Lexing- 
ton (3), $6,000; Middlesboro (2), $50,000. 
Somerset (2), $70,300. 

Louisiana: Shreveport Mun. No. 2 (5), 
$431,036. 

Maine: Auburn-Lewiston (3), $5,000. 

Massachusetts: L. G. Hanscom Air- 
port, Bedford (4), $42,500; Logan Inter- 
national, Boston (7), $421,842; New Bed- 
ford Mun. (4), $93,200. 

Michigan: Escanaba Mun. (3), $41,- 
700; Reynolds Field, Jackson (3), $14,000. 

Minnesota: Anoka Co. Airport (3), 
$192,100; Austin Mun. (3), $110,000 (two 


offers). Grand Rapids Mun. (2), $6,000; 
Jackson Mun. (1), $7,500; Wold Cham- 
berlai) Airport, Minneapolis/St. Paul 
(5), $275,000; Fleming Field, So. St. Paul 
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3,500. 

ssippi: Clarksdale Mun. (3), $82,- 
»sby Mun. (1), $24,375; McComb- 
ounty (2), $10,294; Jackson Co. 
Pascagoula (3), $7,250. 

uri: Rosecrans Mun. St. Joseph 
40,550; Lambert-St. Louis Mun. 
16,000. 

ana: Flathead Co. Airport, Kali- 
), $9,669. 
iska: Modisett Field, Rushville 
300; Wahoo Mun. (1), $18,750. 
Jersey: Ocean City Mun. (2), 
Mexico: McKinley Co. Airport, 
(3), $148,131; Truth or Conse- 
Mun. (3), $7,094. 
York: New York International 
(7), © 275,750 (two offers); Rochester 
Mun. 4), $469,000. 

Nor , Carolina: Hickory Mun. 
$3950 









(3), 
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North Dakota: Bismark Mun. (4), $8,- 
800; Dickinson Mun. (4), $8,000; James- 
town Mun. (4), $19,000; Parshall Mun. 
(1), $1,800; Rugby Mun. (1), $2,500; 
Stanley Mun. (1), $2,500; Valley City 
Mun. (3), $7,000; Sloulin Field, Wil- 
liston (4), $11,000. 

Ohio: Akron Mun. (4), $50,000; Blue 
Ash Airport, Cincinnati (5), $100,000; 
Cleveland Hopkins Mun. (5), $355,900; 
New Philadelphia Mun. (3), $15,500; Van 
Wert Mun. (2), $25,000. 

Oklahoma: Ada Mun. (4), $12,845; Will 
Rogers Field, Oklahoma City (6), $103,- 
685; Fairgrounds Airpark (1), $24,920. 

Oregon: Corvallis Mun. (3), $17,936; 
McMinnville Mun. (4), $9,769; Pendle- 


ton (5), $43,844; Roberts Field, Red- 
mond (5), $6,551. 

Pennsylvania: Bradford Mun. (3), 
$12,500; Hazleton Mun. (3), $225,000; 
Wilkes-Barre/Scranton Mun. (4), $85,- 
400. 

South Dakota: Sioux Falls Mun. (4), 
$20,623. 


Texas: Jefferson Co. Airport, Beau- 
mont (4), $107,250; Cliff Maus Mun., 
Corpus Christi (5), $91,238; Val Verde 
Airport, Del Rio (4), $10,000. 

Utah: Cedar City Mun. (3), $7,179; 
Provo Mun. (5), $95,930; Salt Lake City 
Mun. No. 1 (5), $120,859. 

Washington: Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
national (6), $31,068; Walla Walla (6), 
$33,000. 

Wisconsin: East Troy Mun. (1), $17,- 


350; Fort Atkinson Mun. (1), $20,000; 
Truax Mun. Madison (5), $197,500; 
Maniwotoc Mun. (3), $91,250; Billy 


Mitchell Field, Milwaukee (6), $701,000; 
Palmyra Mun. (1), $8,600; Alexander 
Mun., Wausau (3), $60,500. 





Produced to your specifications . . . from alloy, 
stainless, and carbon steels . . . 
brass, bronze, and copper. . . 
dies and tools made in our own plants. 


mam CONSOLIDATED 
3 INCORPORATED 
West Cheshire, Conn. 





CAA Specification 
Changes 





Beech 214 propellers are approved for 
use in certificated aircraft, according 
to CAA specification P-877-1, dated 
April 16, 1951. 

Fairchild Ranger ISO-Rev 21 pro- 
pellers are approved for use in certif- 
icated aircraft, according to specifica- 
tion P-876-1, dated April 16, 1951. 

Taylorcraft 15A model specification 
No. 3A3 has been published with speci- 
fications pertaining to the new Model 
15A, 4 PCLM ship approved 4/3/51. 

Beech 35 series is approved with Oil 
cooler tank (Beech 35-939172) according 
to revision 15 of aircraft specification 
A-TTT. 

Hamilton Standard 12D propellers are 
changed to include note 2 which specifies 
that a dash and a number specifying 
inches be added to the blade model 
designation to show reduction in pro- 
peller diameter. If by telescoping, suffix 
with “T;” if by square cutoff, indicate 
with “S.” These blades are eligible 
the same as standard cutoffs. 
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Lightplane Production Won't Meet Demand 


Manufacturers expect materials for 3,500 planes 


yearly, but fleet will still shrink. 


Fa snes grer personal plane manu- 
facturers can reasonably expect to 
get a substantial increase in materials 
during the last three months of 1951, 
they won’t be keeping up with the 
demand for their aircraft. 

The increase will permit them to 
step up production to an annual rate 
of 3,500 aircraft, provided they limit 
distribution to essential users. It’s likely 
to be granted because: 

*Air Coordinating Committee, top 
policy group, has urged Defense Pro- 
duction Administration to make al- 
lowances in fourth-quarter controlled 
materials allotments for that number of 
planes. 

*Civil Aeronautics Administration 
survey shows that of the 60,000 active 
non-carrier aircraft in use today, ap- 
proximately 89% are being utilized in 
some manner in business, industry and 
agriculture. (See table). 

Even with this production, how- 
ever, the civil non-carrier plane fleet 
won't hold its own—t will shrink 
1,295 planes a year, according to CAA. 

No increase in 1951 production be- 
tween now and year-end will result. 
About 2,500 personal planes will come 
off the lines this year. Effect of the 
increased materials will be felt in early 
1952. 

ACC’s recommendation that approval 
be given the allocation of critical ma- 
terials for the production of 3,500 non- 
carrier aircraft carried with it two 
additional recommendations: 

“That the claimant agencies (CAA) 


encourage the aircraft manufacturers 
voluntarily to limit distribution of air- 
craft produced . to activities listed 
as ‘defense-supporting’ requiring, 
when considered necessary, that the 
manufacturer report on sales made. 


“That if, from the reports received, 
it appears that the aircraft are being 
distributed to non-essential users, claim- 
ant agencies and the NPA Aircraft In- 
dustry Division investigate the desir- 
ability of formal controls for the dis 
tribution of aircraft produced with this 
priority assistance.” 

CAA’s new statistical aircraft use 
survey, consisting of a careful sampling 
of plane owners, brought replies which 
indicated that 89% of the active non- 
carrier aircraft fleet are being used in 


connection with “defense-supporting” 
activity. 
Planes used in connection with 


businesses or professions, for example, 
lead the field with 18,244 aircraft; in- 
dustrial and instructional flying are next 
with 13,506 planes; agricultural flying 
ranks third with 11,715 ships. Pleasure 
and sports flying, rating fourth with 
10,801 planes, was defended on the 
grounds that such flying is doing a 
great deal to keep airports open and 
an aircraft and pilots’ pool available 
for use in an emergency. 

Another major consideration in the 
pleasure plane fleet is its use to relieve 
other means of transportation in an 
accelerated production period. 

Because of slowdowns caused by lack 
of materials, AIA figures fail to show 





How Lightplanes 


Are Being Used 





NON-CARRIER USAGE 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 





A. Agricultural 


1. By farmers, ranchers, etc. 7,481 

2. By commercial sprayers 4,234 
B. Industrial 

Aerial photography, surveying, patrol, etc. 1,587 
C. Instructional 11,919 
D. Transportation for Hire 

Passenger cargo, contract, etc. 3,376 
E. Business 

Other businesses or professions 18,244 
F. Federal, State, and Local Governments 1,066 
G. Pleasure and Sports 10,801 
H. U. S. Aircraft out of U. S. 836 

TOTAL ACTIVE NON-CARRIER AIRCRAFT 59,544 
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the usual spring upswing in new plane 
manufacturing. The first five months 
of 1951, as compared with the same 
months in 1950, show the trend: the 
remainder of the year is expected to 


show still greater contrasts: 





1951 Shipments (Units) 1950 
January 246 153 
February 231 219 
March 270 325 
April 231 32] 
May 232 36¢ 

Total 1,210 1,384 


According to another CAA study 
an annual decrease of 1,295 planes is 
probable, even with priority assistance 
for the yearly manufacture of 3,50 
aircraft. Using 1950 as a typical mobili 
zation year, in which 3,428 new planes 
were built, CAA shows that 2,352 
planes were either destroyed or dam- 
aged beyond repair in accidents; that 
500 ships were lost in hangar fires, 
tornadoes and other ‘Acts of God’; that 
1,200 were taken out of active use due 
to obsolescence, etc.; and that 408 new 
planes and 263 used or surplus planes 
were exported. 

The total number of planes lost to 
the active civil non-carrier fleet in 1950 
was estimated at 4,723—or 1,295 more 
than were manufactured. 

Although heartily endorsed, the ACC 
recommended materials for 3,500 planes 
are therefore still inadequate to keep 
the total number of active planes at 
the 1950 level of 60,000. 

Lower production of new planes this 
year, with a greater percentage o! new 
ships being exported, threatens to bring 
the number of active aircraft down still 
further. 

Improvement in production 
will be evidenced in early 1952. No 


gures 


immediate increase in the number ol 
lightplanes manufactured will occur 
this year, according to the Aircrait In 
dustries Association. 

Despite the lack of priority ass) tance 
other than spot aids, the aircraft ndus- 
try has turned out about 1,400 »lanes 
so far in 1951. A total unit prod :ction 
of from 2,500 to 2,800 planes cn be 


expected by the end of the yea sub 


stantially less than the productio total 
of 1950. 
Voluntary allocation by ma ulac 
turers to business and essential uyers 
is already in effect, AIA asserts. P. »duc- 


tion lines are being kept ope and 
available at no cost to the gover: inent 
and to the benefit of the nz ional 
economy, it adds. 
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Washington View 





By Vera Foster 


RIVATE airplanes were given a big boost recently by, of all people, a rail 
road man. He advocates the use of such aircraft by railroads in the conduct of 
numerous activities. 

Writing in the July 9 issue of Railway Age, Charles J. Miller, assistant road- 
master of the Western Pacific, says that the private plane now “can fairly be 
considered a reliable, usable machine” and deserves consideration “as another 
tool for use by railroad management in meeting different railroad operating 
and maintenance problems.” 

He points out that “it is in the category of the ‘unpredicted’ uses that an 
airplane may pay for itself many times over within a few hours. This is in con- 
nection with accidents where a key man can be flown to the scene of a wreck 
and easily determine from the air what equipment is needed and what conditions 
call for in the way of rerouting equipment.” 

Other uses suggested by Miller: delivery of messages or parcels, delivery of 
repair parts, last-minute payroll matters, flood or fire control, routine patrol of 
lines in difficult country, emergency travel, educating of equipment supervisors by 
more frequent visits to roadway equipment, more frequent attendance at con 
ferences. 

If other railroads agree with Miller’s views, there could be a sizeable new 


market for lightplanes. 
. 


Militarily, lightplanes have been regarded as useful primarily in 
observing, training, etc. The newly armed Beech T-34, TEMCO T-35, 
Fletcher ground support ship and the Mooney, however, give promise of 
becoming a really significant new development in light plane usage. 


The Administration is drafting an extension of the G. I. Bill to provide 
educational assistance to veterans of the Korean war. As in the original bill, flight 
training will still be in the avocational category. 

The House select committee investigating the veteran-training program is 
attempting to get flight instruction placed under a vocational heading by provid- 
ing a workable administrative program. 


One proposal which, if adopted, will be a radical departure from the | 
present plan, is a scholarship certificate which the veteran may cash for educa- | 


tional training at his own responsibility. 
e 
Avoid the September 1 rush for Airmen Identification cards and 


et them now, CAA advises. Issuance of the cards, so far, has been slow. 
. 


Contract flight training schools have been requested by the USAF to decide 


upo' a standard accounting system, flight instructor’s uniform, insurance program, | 
and ode of ethics in recruiting personnel, according to the Aeronautical Train- | 


ing ociety. 
» 


The new Luscombe “Observer” now being demonstrated shows the 
rogress made in liaison planes since World War Il. The ship is an all- 
vetal, high-wing, plexiglassed photo and reconnaissance aircraft powered 
ith a 125 H.P. Lycoming 0-290-D1 engine. 

° 


Better insurance rates on planes in the Navion, Cessna, and Bonanza class | 
are ffered by the Henry Holland Insurance Service of Buffalo, N. Y. The | 


spec | rating plan is said to be about 15% lower than has been generally available. | 


The Holland company offers all-risk ground and crash insurance with no- 


ded tible for fire and theft, and a $250-deductible, regardless of value, on crash | 


and ixiing losses. 
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Heel Lexington 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., NY.C.17 
HOME OF THE 


YOUR 
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Selection of up to 10 
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Individual speoker operation for pilot ond co-pilot 


... avoid radio confusion with 
ARC’s Isolation Amplifier 


ARC’s channel isolator accepts up to 10 
audio input channels from range and 
communication receivers, ADF’s, marker 
beacon receivers, transmitter sidetones, 
interphones, as required. Pilot and co- 
pilot select any combination without 
cross-cockpit interference, work at peak 
efficiency in complex navigation and com- 
munications situations. Headphone or 
speaker operation at flick of switch. 

ARC Type F-11 Isolation Amplifier is 
CAATC No. IR4-1. Available 
in 14 or 28 volt DC models. 
Write for full details. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


Boonton New Jersey 
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ourteen years ago...in 
our first year of publication... 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


ran its first advertisement in American Aviation 
Magazine. We’ve both come a long way since 
then, and today American Airlines continues its 
advertising messages in American Aviation on a 
consistent schedule. We’re proud of this experi- 
ence-proven confidence. 

The most important companies in aviation, 
who know and have grown with this great 
industry, advertise consistently in the most 
important magazine in aviation .. . 


Integrity 


Influence 








Books 


(Continued from page 8) 





Thus the many inaccuracies in what 
should be an authoritative text on air 
transportation are rather surprising 

For one thing, since this is mid-19§1, 
it seems that final statistics for the year 
1950 could have been included without 
holding up publication unduly but this 
is not of major importance. 

In writing of aircraft speeds Dr, 
Frederick is almost uniformly inaccu- 
rate and his remark about the 360-mile 
range of the DC-4 is a little startling. 
At one point he refers to the Martin 
204 instead of the 404. DC-3 operators 
would doubtless like to know how he 
makes these planes operate at between 
120 and 230 miles an hour. This is pure 
carelessness in not checking the facts. 

Early in the book he notes that a 
plane for feeder service should be de- 
signed to stop every 25-30 miles and 
be able to operate from any 1500-foot 
square “cow pasture.” Such a state- 
ment is far from the current thinking 
of local airlines, CAB and the manu- 
facturers. 

On one page he says “Landing aids 
have lessened the requirements that an 
airplane be able to maneuver readily 
and make approaches to airports under 
conditions of poor visibility.” The fact 
is the more aids we have the lower the 
ceilings the planes operate into. The 
lower the ceiling the more critical is 
maneuverability since there is less time 
for critical decisions as the plane nears 
the ground. There are many such 
misconceptions in the text. 

On maintenance subjects Dr. Fred- 
erick is somewhat behind the times 
when he gives details of a 650-hour 
engine overhaul. Overhauls are now 
Standard at between 1,000 and 1,500 
hours. He refers to 4500-hour aircraft 
overhaul when now virtually all air- 
craft are overhauled at about 10,000 to 
12,000 hours. 

His statement that “entry into the 
industry is relatively easy” is certainly 
open to sharp challenge. And in writ- 
ing about air cargo he uses the 1946 
figures of American Airlines as a basis 
of comparing cargo trip lengths and 
uses surface carrier figures for 1940. 
The cargo picture has changed s0 
radically in the past four years that 
such references are invalid today. 

Sound textbooks on air transporta- 
tion are needed and it is too bad that 
Dr. Frederick didn’t fit his own writ- 
ing more closely with industry reality 
and 1950-51 trends. A competent in- 
dustry man could have patched up the 
book in short order into a first-class 


text. 
OBITUARY 


W. W. Kellett 


W. Wallace Kellett, 60, pioneer im 
autogiro and helicopter development nd 
founder of Kellett Aircraft Corp., «ied 
in Hahnemann Hospital in Philadelp‘1a, 
Pa., after a brief illness. Kellett se! 
as executive vice president, president 
and board chairman of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. between 1938 and 1943. 
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Undisplayed Advertising: 


name and address. 


fied-type advertising. 


Vermont Ave., N. W., W: 


$1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or im any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, $8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 
inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Forms close 20 days prececing publication date. 
Classified Advertising Department, Cc 
ashington D. Cc. 








Address all correspondence to 
AN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 








For Sale—Aircraft Parts 


West Coast's largest stock of Douglas, Con- 
stellation, ATG, PS1, and C46 parts; Paw, 
Wright engine parts and accessories. Complete 
stock AN hardware, fittings, electrical parts, 
etc. Plus a $40,000,000 inventory of new and 
surplus parts. 
Complete catalog on request 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 

9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 








CUSTOM BUILT SCALE 
DISPLAY MODELS 

Precision-constructed models completely 
finished in every detail with controls in out- 
line form, scale propellers, and with windows 
and doors painted in. 

_ Constructed from top-grade wood and 
Painted in glossy lacquers, these miniatures 
make ideal personal and business gifts, and 








are tops for collector's items. 





22” tin 2-0-2 eompletele finished 

wn _abov e, or Martin 4-0-4.. $50.00 
22” icuiisiekemekee Te 
26” jlas De DC-6, or C-54 .... 60.00 
22" glas Ps) Pee 50.00 
35" American Boeing Stratocruiser 125.00 
14” Sik a or H ler Helicopter 30.00 
3” nman F9F-2 “Panther” ...... 30.00 
6” f Bonanza, Navion, Cessna 

raft, Cub Stinson, 


ua, or Aeronca ..... 
w at least 18 days for delivery. All 


ord Shi ipped insured, transportation 
char ollect. (Please specify color scheme 
and kings desired when ordering). Cash 
with Jer, or Yq down, balance C.O.D. 
Opt Mounting pedestal for 16” models, 
$5.00; or larger models, $10.00. 


CHRISTIE BATLAS 
P.O. 








AUGUS” 6, 


scx 160-BB Morgantown, W. Va. 
—__ 





For Sale—Approved Type certificate for 
manufacture of 4 place, all metal, fast 
economical airplane, with complete figs, 
dies, molds, tools and machinery, all just 
completed and ready for operation. Box 
723, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Qualified, experienced man 
familiar with DC-3’s for position as Supt. 
of Maintenance for certificated local service 
airline. Write in detail to Box 721, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 














Put this space to work for You 


Get top dollar results with 
the American Aviation 
Bulletin Board 
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‘RADID:. 


MFG.CO MINEOLA.NY. 
AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS 


Distributors for 





RCA Weston Lear Gould 
Radio — Instruments — Radio — Batteries 
@ AERONAUT PRODUCTS: Antenna 


Reels, Drag Socks, Fair Leads, Wire, Ten- 
sion Springs, Insulators, Noise Filters, 
Microphones, Headphones, Relays, VHF 
Parts, Aeronautical Radio Hardware and 
Accessories. 
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ADVERTISER 
Aeroproducts Division, 
General Motors Corp. 
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HELP WANTED 
Mechanical 


Stress Analysts 


Unusual opportunity for impor- 
tant analytical work on HELI- 
COPTER transmission systems 
ALSO 
many openings 
for qualified 
Mechanical & Structural 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
CHECKERS 
LOFTSMEN 


Send detailed resume to 
Personnel Manager 


KAMAN AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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use from its J47 engines. 


To provide immediate service for General Electric apparatus, more than 30 G-E 
Service Shops are placed strategically around the country. Four of these shops 
ore currently handling aircraft gas turbine work; more can be adapted as re- 
quired, Skilled technicians provide rapid and complete repair and overhaul 


facilities. 





At an Air Force base, a G-E representative shows Air 
Force personnel some fine points of jet engine servicing. 
To back up this field training, formal G-E jet engine 
schools have been functioning since 1942. Courses are now 
presented in familiarization, overhaul, flight test engi- 
neering, and line maintenance, 





G-E service follows G-E equipment around the globe. 
Here, “tech reps” from General Electric and North 
American Aviation Inc. in Korea discuss combat perform- 
ance of the G-E-powered, North American-built *-86 
Sabre. G-E aviation field service representatives cover 
the vital spots in the world, are always available. 


For quality products and dependable service, call on the company 
that pioneered the aircraft gas turbine industry. Telephone your Gen- 
eral Electric aviation specialist or write General Electric Company, 


Schenectady 5, New York. 


AIRCRAFT 


GAS 


TURBINES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


210-23 


Getting top utilization from jet engines 
requires many techniques. Here are a 
few of the means used by General Elec. 
tric to help the Air Force get maximum 
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ye engpeagcec | it’s interesting to look around and see 
what our neighbors are doing. Of particular interest 
are the new airline pilot pay scales across the border at 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. The Canadian Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, an affiliate of our own ALPA, has recently com- 
pleted a new contract with the company. This contract, pro- 
viding raises in almost direct proportion to the cost of living 
increases since the last contract, has some noteworthy aspects. 

U. S. airline pilots get a very small basic salary. At Ameri- 
can Airlines, for instance, top basic salary for a captain is 
$300. At Trans-Canada the captain gets a basic salary of 
$630 during his first six months flying DC-3’s over moun- 
tainous terrain and $680 if he is flying the DC-4M. This 
salary is scaled upward periodically through the third year, 
by which time the DC-3 captain is earning $880 and the 
DC-4M pilot $930. 

The difference between the two countries is primarily one 
of wage computation. The TCA/CALPA contract for do- 
mestic flights is a flat salary type of arrangement. By com- 
parison, the American Airlines pilot with a basic salary of 
$300, flying the DC-6 85 hours monthly in both night and 
day operations, actually earns $1,184.13. Thus his basic wage 
is only 25.4% of his total earning. 

The U. S. airline captain pay is based on fixed salary plus 
hourly flying pay, incorporating premiums for night flying 
and mileage pay. 

If the TCA pilot is flying over mountainous terrain his 
pay is upgraded accordingly. This is best realized by the 
captains’ salary tables shown here. 


Twin-Engine Four-Engine 





Ist Year Mountainous Flat 
Ist Six Months $630 $580 $680 
2nd Six Months 680 630 730 
2nd Year 
3rd Six Months 680 630 730 
4th Six Months 780 730 830 
3rd Year 
Sth Six Months 780 730 830 
6th Six Months 
and thereafter 880 830 930 
Th: first officer or co-pilot rates look like this: 
Ist Y ar $240 Sth Year $475 
| 2nd ‘oar 300 6th Year 495 
3rd) car 360 7th Year 515 
4th \ -ar 420 8th Year 
and thereafter 535 


It: ght be noted that co-pilot pay in the U. S. is also 










based on a flat salary, but in the current negotiations be- 
tween ALPA and the airlines—particularly American and 
Unite —a proposal is made that co-pilot pay be changed to 
reflec! xed wage plus hourly flying pay and compensation 
for g' ss weight and mileage. Thus at this date the TCA 
co-pil’ is paid on much the same basis as the U. S. pilot. 
Pile flying time, under the TCA/CALPA agreement, is 
limite to 255 hours per quarter when flying twin-engine 
quip, ent over flat terrain or to 225 hours when flying 
AUGL T 6 195! 





IN FLIGHT 3 


A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 





How Trans-Canada Air Lines Computes Pilot Pay 


mountainous terrain. There is an interesting cushion ar 
rangement in this flight time allowance. If it is apparent 
that during the course of a given flight from his home base 
the pilot will exceed the established quarterly limit (above), 
the pilot will still accept this flight if it does not exceed 
260 or 230 hours. This provides a-five hour cushion in 
scheduling maximum quarterly flight time. 

In four-engined equipment, the TCA pilots are limited 
to 900 hours per year. If a pilot flies less than a full year, 
his limit is based on a maximum of 75 hours per month, 
The time cushion for four-engine pilots is provided by an 
agreement that they will fly a given trip if the one-way 
flight from home base to destination does not exceed the 
established maximum flight time. 

After a co-pilot has been flying for five years the company 
is bound to give him a chance to demonstrate his ability 
as a captain. If he fails this test he is assured of another 
chance to pass the test within six months and if desired he 
can have the next check with a different check pilot. 

Pilots flying in Trans Canada’s overseas operations have 
a higher rate of pay, different maximum flight hour provi- 
sions and have an established over-time rate. Thus, these 
pilots have a normal maximum of 900 hours per year 
flying time plus an allowable 120 hours per year overtime. 
Monthly maximum time is 75 hours plus 10 hours overtime. 
Actually TCA attempts to keep quarterly flying time below 
255 hours and there is no cushion permitting the pilot to 
exceed the basic time limitation as used in the domestic 
operation. 


In overseas operation the Captain’s wage scale looks like 


this: 





Monthly Hourly 

First Year Salary Overtime Rate 

Ist Six Months $830 $11.05 

2nd Six Months 880 11.75 
Second Year 

3rd Six Months 880 11.75 

4th Six Months 980 13.05 
Third Year 

5th Six Months 980 13.05 

6th Six Months 

and _ thereafter 1080 14.40 


First officers or co-pilots also get fixed salaries plus fixed 
hourly: overtime rates on the TCA international operation: 





Monthly Hourly 
Salary Overtime Rate 
Ist Year $320 $4.25 
2nd Year 380 5.05 
3rd Year 440 5.85 
4th Year 500 6.65 
5th Year 555 7.40 
6th Year 575 7.65 
8th Year 
and thereafter 615 8.20 
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confidence 


AND 


consistency 


Oo: a total of 77 advertisers in the current 

issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY these companies 
have advertised in the last five or more 
consecutive semi-annual issues. 


The foundation of any aviation advertising 
program is AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY —the only 
all inclusive reference book of 

the industry. 


Your advertisement in the ‘““Who’s Who”’ of 
aviation companies, people and products 
reminds the industry every day for six months 
who you are, where you are, 

and what you make. 
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BOEDY’S ALBUM 





George V. Lea 

United Air Lines 

at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


M. C. J. “Mike” Doyle 
American Export Airlines 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 10, 1939 


E. G. “Pete” Peterson 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
st WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
ctober 12, 1939 


c 

L. §$. Marine Corps. 
WAC, Paterson, N. J. 

Cctober 12, 1939 




















W. A. “Bill” Harris 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Paterson, N. J. 

October 9, 1939 


R. J. “Russ” Minty 

U. S. Army Air Corps 

at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 10, 1939 
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D. H. "Dave" Coddington 
U. S. Marine Corps. Aviation 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 12, 1939 


C. F. Thompson 

Air Associates 

at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 12, 1939 




















Kenneth S. "Ken" Cullom 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


M. S. “Joe” Hollidge 
Massachusetts National Guard 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 10, 1939 


George Athon 

U. S. Marine Corps. 

at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 12, 1939 


i om 
Adam G. Roth 
Air Associates 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 12, 1939 


Vol. 4 Page 39 
Candid snapshots from the famous collection of Kenneth 























Ralph A. Reed (QB) 

Civil Aeronautics Authority 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


J. J. “Joe” Dysart 
Pan American Airways 
New York City 
October I!, 1939 





Frank B. Caudle 

Trans. & Western Air 
at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 12, 1939 


Harry S. Drinker 

SKF Industries 

at WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 12, 1939 
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Arlie J. Nixon 

Trans World Airlines 
Kansas City-Chicago 
October |, 1947 


Guy Westerman 
Swissair 

at Wood-Ridge 
October 2, 1947 


James Cominciola 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 


Walter L. Crist 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 
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Jo Wilken 

Trans World Airlines 
Pittsburgh-Newark 
October |, 1947 





H. R. “Herb” Smith 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 


M. "Mike" LaCouture 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 


William Smith 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 
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James A. “Jack” Frier 
Trans World Airlines 


Pittsburgh-Newark 


October |, 1947 





Marcel Simon 
Wright Aero Corp 


at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 


W. P. “Bill” Martin 
Wright Aero Corp 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 


Fred D. Mason 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 
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R. J. "Rog" Gerling 


Trans World Airlines 


Pittsburgh-Newark 


October |, 1947 


Wy 


T. H. "Tom" Lapp 
Wright Aero Corp 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 


Harry Edge 
Wright Aero Corp 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 
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Edwin Prange 
Wright Aero Corp. 
at Swiss Chalet 
October 9, 1947 
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Due South: Singapore is 1620 
statute miles due south of Hong Kong 
by direct flight but because of take-off 
restrictions at Hong Kong, our BOAC 
Argonaut was to make a technical stop 
for refueling at Saigon, capital of 
French Indo-China. 

This was a good break for me be- 
cause it’s difficult for anybody in the 
writing business to get permission to 
get into Indo-China; at least this was 
true some months ago. Even though 
we'd be on the ground only an hour 
I thought I could get a glimpse of the 
area and some indications of war ac- 
tivity. 

Back in the States before starting on 
the trip I had wondered what sort of 
fellow passengers I’d have in the Far 
East and what sort of service I'd get. 
I looked forward to sandwiches for 
meals and beaten-up airplanes. 


* + ¢ 


A-1 Service: put Boac seems 
to keep up its high standard of service 
even in difficult areas. The Argonaut 
(a version of the Canadair 4M, a com- 
bination of DC-4 and DC-6 with Rolls 
Royce engines) was tastefully decorated 
inside with blue carpeting and blue 
upholstery and grey walls and ceiling. 
It was clean as a whistle. And while 
we were flying above the overcast some- 
where over the troubled guerilla war- 
fare part of northern Indo-China, we 
were being served a very fine meal of 
Swiss steak, hot mashed potatoes, hot 
vegetables and hot rolls. I mean hot, 
not warm. Even the plates were hot. 
There were martinis and sherry before 


Service was never better in the 
wf-Astoria. 
flight made a hit with my wife 
se she reported a complete set of 
th Arden cosmetics and acces- 
such as liquid powder, eau de 
1e, etc., in the ladies’ lounge and 
eported the lounge was kept clean. 
are a lot of airlines that fly in 
ay places who alibi that they can’t 
V le A-l cabin service because of 
ype of passengers carried and be- 
of poor ground facilities. 
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Red Soil: ranted that there are 
some bad spots for loading up with in- 
flight food and supplies, it is possible 
to have A-1 service anywhere in the 
world for the simple reason that some 
airlines provide it. The entire front 
portion of the cabin of our Argonaut 
was filled with Orientals who looked as 
though they couldn’t afford the price 
of steerage passage, much less know 
what soap was for, but this didn't 
deter BOAC from maintaining a first- 
class in-flight service. 

Saigon was 950 miles from Hong 
Kong. We came down below cloud 
level several hundred miles north of 
the capital and could see the red soil 
and rugged terrain and isolated farms 
and winding roads. Some areas were 
heavily forested. As we neared Saigon 
the terrain leveled out and there were 
farms and then many rice fields and 
all the roads headed in the direction of 
the city. We circled over the city (of 
about 150,000 population) which spread 
out in three directions from the big 
Mekong river. I noted that most of 
the streets were unpaved. It looked 
like a typical tropical French colonia: 
city, which is to say that it didn’t look 
very inviting. No buildings were freshly 
painted—everything had a dull look 
against the red soil. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


In Bond: we circiea the airport 
north of the town several times and I 
counted about 60 airplanes parked off 
the flying area, about 15 of these being 
C-47’s and the rest military including 
a batch of B-26’s recently arrived from 


the U. S. Not a single four-engined 
airplane of any kind was in sight. Very 
little activity was in evidence except in 
a big depot compound under construc- 
tion north of the field. The airport 
was large and in good condition. 

A French girl in an Air France uni- 
form conducted the passengers to the 
terminal and into an open-air bar and 
cafe where we were confined for an hour 


during refueling. Tea, coffee, soft 
drinks (which looked pretty awful) and 


a poor bar selection were available. It 
was hot and humid. I wanted to walk 
around the terminal but this was pro- 
hibited. Transient passengers are con- 
Sidered criminals. There were a news- 
stand and souvenir stand in the main 
concourse but none of the passangers 
could get near them. The building it- 
self seemed rather run-down. All we 
could do was sit and wait and look at 
some coolies doing some repair work on 
the ramp. 

About the time we were ready to re- 
board the Argonaut a local French air- 
line began loading up its C-47 for a 
trip to some point in the interior. The 
passengers were both French and na- 
tives and there was quite an assort- 
ment of strange clothing and hats. I 
wondered where they were going and 
how they lived in this unhappy, un- 
stable and war-torn country. I was 
glad to be an American citizen, able to 
come in, look around, and leave. I 
would like to spend a few days in 
Saigon but I wouldn’t want to live there. 


*¢? ¢ 


Delta of Life: taking of tor 
the south the vast delta of the Mekong 
River comes into view. It’s an awe- 
inspiring sight with its many tributaries 
and branches and the seemingly endless 
rice fields. All along the mud banks, 
like flies congregating along icing ooz- 
ing from a layer cake, are thousands 
upon thousands of small huts on stilts. 
The huge muddy river provides the 
means of existence for a great popula- 


tion in this extensive rice bowl. It is 
the drinking water, the sewage facility, 
the means of communication and trans- 
portation, and the provider of rich up- 
land soil to keep the rice fields rich. 

Rivers are so important to life in the 
Far East and I know of no more com- 
plete a demonstration of this importance 
to total existence than a good aerial 
view of the vast Mekong delta. From 
birth to death there is the river, the 
home on stilts, and the rice fields. 
Nothing much has changed through the 
centuries. 

+ + + 


Baloots: ana now it seems that 
I missed something important in the 
Philippines. I have a letter from Bill 
Zadra, the maintenance wizard of Phil- 
ippine Air Lines, who says I should 
have written about the balots (pro- 
nounced baloots). What are they? A 
balot is a duck egg which is almost 
hatched. Just two days before the little 
duckling breaks through the shell it is 
hard boiled and sold by a vendor wan- 
dering about the Manila streets shout- 
ing “b-a-looooott.” Brother, there’s a 
delicacy—and you can have it! Ill 
wait until the duck grows up. And 
I'll take my eggs turned over lightly 
without any feathers or unborn chicks. 


él 





VERSATILE SPERRY GYROPILOT 
ON JET FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, 
AIRLINERS, EXECUTIVE PLANES, 
HELICOPTERS AND 

LIGHTER -THAN-AIR SHIPS 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL 


IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE 


OF THE AIRWAYS 


> For widely diversified aircraft the 
Sperry Gyropilot* is providing consist- 
ently smooth, precise automatic flight 
control under all flight conditions and is 
making possible automatic approaches 
through low ceilings in rough air. 

> The flexibility in applying this Gyro- 


ti 


NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN 


LOS ANGELES 


pilot to all types of aircraft is the result 
of 10 years’ experience in combining 
precise reference systems with electronic 
rate circuit techniques and high response 
servos which accommodate all control 
situations from lighter-than-air ships to 
guided missiles. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


ORPORATION 


SPERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 


We congratulate Continental Air Lines on its 17th anniversary 
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NEWS SECTION 





Separation Hearings: In testimony before Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee on separa- 
tion of mail pay and subsidy, J. T. Trippe, president of 
Pan American World Airways, urged that U. S. pay its 
international airlines the Universal Postal Union rate of 
$2.86 per ton-mile for first-class air mail, the same rate 
paid foreign lines for carrying that class of mail. Ad- 
ditional subsidy payments required should be fixed by 
CAB and disbursed by Post Office Dept. from special ap- 
propriation, he said. Although international separation 
would have benefits, it might place U. S. lines at dis- 
advantage of having their subsidies made public to the 
advantage of their competitors, he added. 

Charles E. Beard, executive vice president of Braniff 
Airways, said that new mail rates should be established 
by CAB on an equal basis for all carriers to give effect 
to weight and length of haul, thereby avoiding a selec- 
tion of carriers by Post Office on a ton-mile rate basis. 
This, in effect, was formula previously suggested by J. H. 
Carmichael, president of Capital Airlines. International 
service rate should not be established below UPU rate 
per ton-mile for first-class mail, he said. International 
subsidy figures should remain classified for use of ex- 
ecutive departments and Congress, Beard added. 

John B. Connally, general counsel for Trans-Texas 
Airways, endorsed Carmichael’s plan and added that 
Congress should try to assign an arbitrary portion of 
subsidies paid to development of domestic commerce, and 
a percentage to contribution which airlines make to na- 
tional defense. Congress should also require Post Office 
to designate flights for purpose of mail pay, he said, 
explaining that otherwise the PO might not use any 
local service flights. 


No Cuts Restored: House passed fiscal 1952 appro- 
priation bill without even an amendment being offered 
restoring cuts which House Appropriations Committee 
made in CAA and CAB funds. Some restitution may be 
made in the Senate. 


@ miuitary 


USAF Goal: Defense Secretary George C. Marshall 
declares the Air Force is building toward an aircraft 
production capacity which will make possible a 180-wing 
force if it should ever be needed. He emphasizes that he’s 
referring to capacity rather than production. 


Stratojet Overhaul: Overhaul of Boeing B-47’s 
will be handled at Tinker AF Base, Okla. Present modifi- 
cation work on Convair B-36’s at Tinker will be shifted 
to Kelly AFB, Texas. 


ConAC to Missouri: Headquarters of the Conti- 
nental Air Command will be moved from Mitchel AFB, 


a Island to Grandview, Mo., sometime after June, 
1953. 


PFO Move: USAF’s Northeastern Air Procurement 
District, Boston, on Aug. 6 will move from Boston Army 
Base to downtown quarters at 14-17 Court Square. 


People: Frank C. Nash has been nominated to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of MDAP mat- 
ters . . . Francis P. Whitehair has been nominated to 
be Undersecretary of the Navy . . . Clarence L. Frederick 
has been named chairman of the Armed Forces Regional 
Council for the Chicago area . . . George E. Ramsey, Jr., 
has been named deputy comptroller of the Air Force, 
Succeeding Knox B. Phagan, resigned. 
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ee CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Actions 

Mid-West Airlines proposed transfer of control to Purdue 
University Research Foundation must await formal public 
hearings, CAB has ruled. Parties had jointly asked CAB to 
disclaim jurisdiction or to waive hearings and grant im- 
mediate approval. But Board indicated it has jurisdiction 
under air carrier acquisition provisions of the Act and 
ordered the matter consolidated with the Mid-West Cer- 
tificate Renewal Proceeding scheduled for hearing Aug. 13. 
Research Foundation has entered a contract to buy Mid- 
West’s Secured Convertible 6% Notes, Series A, for $64,000, 
to gain control of the local service line whose certificate ex- 
pired June 24, but who may continue operations until Board 
decision in the renewal case. 

American Airlines and Continental Air Lines granted final 
approval of agreements for Houston-west coast interchange 
service via El Paso. 

Applications and Petitions 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines applied for exemption to 
permit unrestricted operations between Houston and New 
Orleans, southern terminals on C&S’ Route 8, and northern 
co-terminals on C&S’ Caribbean route. Application for cer- 
tificate amendment to accomplish same change has been 
pending Board action for several years. 

Youth Argosy, authorized to operate 13 round-trip trans- 
Atlantic charters this summer, applied to CAB for permis- 
sion to conduct another eastbound and two more westbound 
flights. Argosy said new flights would carry members to 
whom commitments had been made prior to Mar. 23, 1951, 
cut-off date set by CAB early this spring. In original trans- 
Atlantic policy statement, CAB had ruled out participation 
by Youth Argosy and similar organizations in the 1951 trans- 
Atlantic summer charter business. 

Trans World Airlines made formal application for au- 
thority to suspend international operations at Chicago and 
Detroit from Nov. 1, 1951, to June 1, 1952, renewing a re- 
quest approved last year to CAB for winter operations. 

Colonial Airlines notified CAB that it has objections to 
recent mail rate orders of the Board which contemplate an- 
nual reductions in CAI’s mail pay of approximately $654,000. 
Details are to be filed at a later date. 

Eastern Air Lines and Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
have joined United Air Lines in opposing practice under 
which American Airlines allegedly issues blank ticket stocks 
to holders of air travel cards. Opposing lines have asked 
CAB to investigate. 

Examiners Reports 

Southwest-West Coast Merger will have no “substantial” 
effect upon possible substitution of Southwest for United 
Air Lines at various west coast cities, according to supple- 
ment report of Examiner Paul N. Pfeiffer. Southwest Re- 
newal Case was re-opened to gauge effect of the proposed 
merger after Pfeiffer recommended five year extension for 
SWA and suspension of UAL’s trunk-line service at several 
common points. 


NWA Asks Expansion: Northwest is asking CAB 
for six new route extensions in southeast Asia which 
would add 12,000 miles to its system. Routes are: (1) 
Toyko to Hong Kong (now served by NWA under 
charter arrangement with Hong Kong Airways), Bang- 
kok, Colombo and Bombay, (2) Tokyo to Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Singapore and Jakarta, (3) Manila to Bangkok, 
Colombo and Bombay, (4) Manila to Saigon, Bangkok, 
Singapore and Jakarta, (5) Manila to Bangkok, Calcutta 
and Bombay, and (6) Manila to Jesselton and Jakarta. 


Canada to Investigate: Canada’s Foreign Ex- 
change Board has demanded the right to make an audit 
of foreign exchange transactions by Colonial Airlines, 
and held a hearing in Montreal recently. The exchange 
agency became active in investigating Colonial shortly 
after recent CAB charges against the airline. 
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Houston Interchange: American Airlines and Con- 
tinental Air Lines started interchange service between 
Houston and West Coast cittes on July 26 immediately 
after CAB approval was granted, despite a protest by 
Braniff Airways. 


Argentina Reduces Rate: A decree issued by 
Argentina will mean a 63% reduction in rates paid to 
U. S. airlines for mail carried north from that country, 
U. S. Post Office officials say. Under the decree, Pan 
American, Panagra and Braniff will be paid in pesos at a 
revised conversion rate, reducing their revenue. PO 
has protested, and Argentina is considering the matter. 


CCA Muroc Landings: California Central Airlines, 
which was to start service to Edwards AFB August 1, 
will pay 10% of each ticket to Muroc’s post exchange, 
as well as a regular landing fee. CCA’s fare between 
Burbank and Muroc is $5 plus tax and between Burbank 
and the Navy Ordnance Test Center at Inyokern $7 plus 
tax. Service was started with 28 seat Douglas DC-3’s 
but Martin 202’s will be used later. 


Gh Financiat 
Airlines 

Northwest Airlines had a net of $47,593 for the first half 
of 1951, as against a net loss of $3,458,396 for the comparable 
period last year. 

Braniff Airways reports a six months profit through June 
of $944,008, after taxes, compared with a net of $261,744 for 
the same period last year. Improved showing was made 
despite a sharp decline of $320,242 in the carrier’s air mail 
income this year. 

Continental Air Lines had a net of $210,240, or 68c a share, 
for the first half of 1951 as against a net of $1,456 or %c a 
share for the same period last year. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines grossed $5,317,000 for the first 
six months of 1951. 

Manufacturers 

North American Aviation, Inc. reported a net of $4,450,000, 
or $1.30 a share, on sales of $119,979,390 for the nine months 
ending June 30. During the same period last year, NAA 
netted $5,157,000, or $1.50 a share, on sales of $93,254,348. 

Aeroquip Corp. had a net of $683,724, or 90c a share, on 
sales of $9,901,000 for nine months ending June 30. Like 
period last year showed a’net of $442,825, or 59c a share, on 
sales of $4,839,000. Five cent dividend will be paid Aug. 15 
to stockholders of record Aug. 1. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. will pay a 20c dividend 
Sept. 5 to stockholders of record Aug. 15. 


Qcivit aviation 


New CAR: Effective August 1, a new Civil Air 
Regulation states a student pilot must keep within a local 
flying area until he has 15 hours flight time, has taken 
three hours cross-country instruction and has had his 
student pilot certificate endorsed by a flight instructor. 


People: James W. Shipp has been promoted to 
deputy regional director for CAA’s Region Two and 
W. Wright Holland has been named executive assistant 

. . Warren S. Alberts, of United Air Lines, is on a 90 
day assignment as consultant to the director of the air 
transport division of the Civil Aviation Mobilization 
agency. 


@® iasor 


WAL Mechanics Strike: Strike of 300 members 
of the Air Carrier Mechanics Association against Western 
Air Lines beginning July 27 closed down the carrier’s 
flight operations as union-affiliated pilots and steward- 
esses refused to cross picket lines. The walkout, first in 
WAL’s 25-year history, followed nearly five months of 
discussions. Spokesmen said the airline had made con- 
cessions on 15 separate union demands with the exception 
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union shop with company check-off and collection of 
dues. 


UAL-ALPA Talks Resume: Representatives of 
United Air Lines and the Air Line Pilots Association 
have resumed negotiations about a new contract. Talks 
were suspended during the ALPA-Behncke dispute. Com- 
pany hopes talks will lead to quick agreement on opera- 
tion of the Douglas DC-6B. UAL pilots want a mileage 
limitation while flying the plane. 


WSB_ Enforcement Group: Wage Stabilization 
Board has set up an enforcement commission, headed 
by Miss Helen Humphrey, to check violation of wage 
rules. Although no aircraft firms are charged with over- 
paying wages, some subcontractors, especially in the 
tool and die industry, reportedly are. Commission ex- 
pects to investigate 10% of all employers in the next year 


AA Hike Approved: A cost of living boost of 
$10.40 a month to American Airlines’ Air Line Communi- 
cations Employes Association workers has been okayed 
by WSB. AA communications workers will get the in- 
crease retroactive to Apr. 14 and have now received their 
maximum allowance for the year, $13.87. 


Fringe Benefits Exempt: Fringe benefits, including 
paid vacations and holidays, may be granted by employers 
without being considered over the 10% legal increase in 
wages, WSB has ruled. Health, welfare and pension plans 
are not affected and will be considered in a future WSB 
regulation. WSB must approve all fringe benefits before 
they go into effect. 


ACMA-PNA Contract: Air Carrier Mechanics As. 
sociation, an ALPA affiliate, has signed with Pacific 
Northern Airlines a pact calling for 40 rather than 4 
working hours with no loss in take home pay. It als 
calls for increased vacation benefits and a $125 a month 
cost of living increment for Alaska. PNA and Alaska Air- 


lines have also signed wage agreements with the Air Line 


Stewards and Stewardesses Association, another ALPA 
group. 


Tulsa Representation: Both the United Aut 
Workers-CIO and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists-AFL have started intense drives to represent 
Douglas Aircraft Co. workers at Tulsa. UAW sent an 
assistant director of their aircraft department from New 
York to aid organizers. IAM claims “excellent progress. 


@ arounn tHe wort 


Greek Airline Merger: Hellenic Airlines, S. A, 
and Greek Airlines (TAE) Technical and Aeronautical 
Exploitations have been merged into a new national 
carrier. Col F. A. Zotos, founder and managing director 
of TAE, heads the new line. 


RAF’s New Fighter: Hawker Aircraft will start 
immediate mass production of its new P-L067 Superjet 
for the Royal Air Force. Powered by a Rolls-Royce 
Avon engine, the plane is claimed to be “the best fighting 
aircraft” in the world. 


Brabazon Flight: Bristol Brabazon I, prototypt 
transport designed to carry 100 passengers across the 
Atlantic, has made its first passenger flight, carrying % 


PAC Deliveries: Aecrovias Reforma of Mexico has 
received 35 R-1830-92 engines from Pacific Airmotive 
Corp.’s export division for its Douglas DC-3’s. PAC has 
also shipped 14 R-985’s to Central African Airways for 
its Beech D-18S’s. 


Beaver Production: de Havilland Aircraft Co. d 
Canada is stepping up production of its Beaver to seve 
a month. A larger version, the King Beaver, will fy 
before the end of the year. 
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Where Today’s Ideas Become 
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racic Tomorrow’s Achievements 


t alse 

nonth America’s world leadership in aviation is due largely to the Products pledges its knowledge and resources to a continuation 

a Air- } : ’ i , liti ; f thi ‘ : 

> Sine industry's ability to convert dreams into realities—to apply of this program of progress so essential to world leadership. 

ALPA § creative engineering to the solution of every new problem. —i¢ the Bendix Products combination of creative engineering 
The Bendix Products Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation and quality production can assist you in the development of 

Auto is proud of the part it has been able to play in meeting this carburetion, fuel metering, struts, brakes or wheels—just 

A. challenge of constant product improvement. And Bendix let us know. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
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Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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PIONEER AIR LINES’ fleet of thirteen DC-3’s flies b otter 
than 350,000 plane miles a month. Since its inaugur: cion, 
Pioneer has flown more than 450,000 persons som: 139 
million passenger miles, in addition to handling arge 
volumes of air mail, air express and air freight. En vines 
of all Pioneer planes are lubricated exclusively with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil—“A big factor,” says Pioneer, 
“in keeping our flights on schedule anc our 
maintenance costs low.” 













PIONEER 
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LINES 
FLIES 
DEPENDABLY 
WITH 
TEXACO 


S|69@.= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuel ; 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 





Operating over 1,873 route miles, Pioneer Air 






Lines links 22 cities in Texas and New Mexico 
with fast, dependable service. Obviously, depend- 
able engine performance. is a “must” — and 
Pioneer assures it with Texaco. Engines of 
Pioneer’s entire fleet are lubricated with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively. 

But it’s not alone the high quality of Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil that assures efficient perform- 
ance and operating economies. Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service is a big help to operation 
and maintenance crews—one of the major reasons 
why — 












For more than 15 years, more revenue airli 
miles in the U.S. have been flown with Texa 
Aircraft I Mel Oi than wilpany othe bra 


Let a Texaco Aviation Representative give you 








all the details and show you the benefits you can 
gain with Texaco. Just call the nearest of the m« re 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the {8 
States, or write The Texas Company, Aviatim 
Division, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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f Pentagon and Aircraft Production Board of- 
ficials are seriously thinking of slowing dowh 
the build-up schedules for Navy and USAF. 
Deliveries of machine tools, engines, electronic 
equipment and forgings have been so slow that 
present schedules are not being maintained. 
Lead time on machine tools now averages 22 
months. 








The periodic row between the armed services 
over use of tactical versus strategic airpower 
is ready to break out again. There was a lessen- 
ing of tension some months ago when the Air 
Force indicated it would devote more attention 
to ground support but some observers feel the 
USAF is re-emphasizing strategic bombing. 

- 


Many airlines are expecting a rash of labor 
trouble. Main issue will be demands for over- 
time for night, Saturday and Sunday work. 

a 


Transport builders are worried about short- 
age of Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 
P & W’s announcement curtailing acceptance of 
future orders. Convair, Douglas and Martin are 
reported on the hunt for early R-2800’s which 
can be converted to the CB-16 configuration. 

a 


Price of electronic equipment and aircraft 
engines may go up again soon as result of 
higher prices permitted for tool steels and other 
metals containing tungsten. 

- 


Fringe benefits are getting costly. North 


An.. 


rican Aviation’s board chairman, J. 
lelberger, told a House Appropriations 
mittee that in 1951 NAA will pay its 
‘0 employes for more than seven weeks not 
‘ed. All that extra pay is the result of 
e benefits. 
* 

‘re customers are using air freight every 
Slick Airways, which once had a small 
)» of regular customers accounting for most 
business, made a survey which shows its 
st customer (General Motors) represents 
ind the next biggest 3%, of its total busi- 


sal aviation will not be neglected because 
tleship admiral has become Chief of Naval 
itions. Navy Secretary Kimball says Adm. 
eler knows the carrier is the backbone of 
leet. Besides, Fechteler’s deputy, Vice 
— B. Duncan, has been in aviation 
1920. 









New Steps to Bolster Production 


Aircraft Production Board chairman Harold R. Boyer, 
on the job less than a week, took steps to bolster the 
lagging airplane production program. 

Meeting with machine tool builders and engine manu- 
facturers, Boyer was told prices stand in the way of 
increased output of machine tools. He was instrumental 
in getting tool builders super-priorities and is also ex- 
pected to push for higher prices and easier financing 
for expansion. 

Noting that engine output is the main factor holding 
up production of complete aircraft, Boyer has decided 
to re-schedule production of airframes so that engines 
and fuselages are produced concurrently. As engine pro- 
duction goes up, Boyer will order more airframes built 
Boyer also: 

Named Allen C. Rankin, who formerly worked with 
him on the World War II War Production Board and 
who later served in the State Department’s Aircraft 
Division, as his special assistant. 

Made plans to bring together several government 
agencies concerned with plane production. One of his 
first moves is taking the NPA Aircraft Division out of 
the Textile, Leather and Specialty Equipment Bureau. 


























Civil Plane Allotments Made 


National Production Authority’s Aircraft Division, 
which has received its fourth quarter allotments of steel, 
copper and aluminum from the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, says it has set aside enough to guarantee 
production of lightplanes at the rate of 3,500 a year, 
recently recommended by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. This is how the allotments will be made. 

Transports: 697 tons of carbon steel, 1,381 tons of alloy, 
122,805 pounds of stainless, 215,634 pounds of copper 
and 4,831,635 pounds of aluminum. 

Lightplanes and Spares: 156 tons of carbon steel, 369 
tons of alloy, 21,753 pounds of stainless, 52,739 pounds 
of copper and 1,123,670 pounds of aluminum 

Reserves and Certain Military Items: Remainder of the 
Division’s total allocation of 15,639 tons of steel, 1,148,- 
000 pounds of copper and 7,950,000 pounds of aluminum. 


North Atlantic Rate Crisis 

By negative action on new North Atlantic rate resolu- 
tions of the International Air Transport Association, 
CAB made possible an “open rate” situation after 
September 30. New resolutions which were tied in with 
a deferred tourist program were scheduled to take effect 
October 1. But when CAB, though a trans-Atlantic coach 
advocate, rejected IATA’s coach proposal, all rate resolu- 
tions fell automatically. 

Immediately, CAB Chairman Donald W. Nyrop urged 
U. S. trans-Atlantic lines to push for an emergency 
meeting to avoid the “open rate” situation on October 1 
and to consider an earlier and more flexible tourist serv- 
ice than the October, 1952, program just rejected. 

IATA then requested a mail vote on all resolutions, 
othér-than tourist, tor prevents th “opencpg ter 
also: sugge¢ ed (an emergenty. mesting in Septe 
formulate. a. new jrabs-Atlantic. tourist plan, p 
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@ MANUFACTURERS 


Allison Radar Suit: “iiison Radar Corp. has filed 
a Federal District Court suit against inventor Donald 
K. Allison to force him to turn over an airborne radar 
set so that it can demonstrate the set to prospective 
customers. The firm says it bought the set from Swedish 
airline ABA. The firm was originally set up to market 
the —* products but later became a manufacturer 
as well. 


Merit Pay Hikes: Wage Stabilization Board has 
laid down new rules governing merit and length of serv- 
ice increases by employers. They are authorized pro- 
vided they don’t exceed highest hike made _ before 
January 25. No approval is needed from WSB if hikes 
meet certain conditions. 


Walnut Ridge Leased: United Nations Engineer- 
ing and Export Corp., Washington, has leased the former 
Walnut Ridge AF Base in Arkansas and will seek mili- 
tary aircraft overhaul work there. The field has a 
150,000 square foot hangar and a machine shop building. 


Chase Plant: Chase Aircraft Co., which is now 
using its West Trenton, N. J., plant for tooling for its 
C-123, will have to turn it back to the Navy on October 
1. Operations will be transferred to Willow Run. Navy 
will make the plant an electronics laboratory in con- 
junction with its Naval Gas Turbine Lab there. 


Carrier Order: Carrier Corp. has received a sub- 
contract from the General Electric Co. for large scale 
production of axial compressors and other components 
for GE’s J-47 jet engine. 


Casting Plant: Gerity-Michigan Corp., Adrian, 
Mich., expects to be in production November 1 on rough 
magnesium castings for aircraft engines. Gerity-Michigan 
is building the plant, which will be equipped by USAF. 


McCulloch Purchase: McCulloch Motors Corp. has 
bought out the stock of Rhodes Lewis Co., Culver City, 
Calif. maker of ordnance and aircraft components. 
Rhodes Lewis contracts, totalling more than $6,000,000, 
will be fulfilled by the new ownership. 


Manpower: In a major manpower statement, 
Mobilizer Wilson has ordered wage hikes and draft 
deferments for skilled machinists, where possible. He 
also asked for a larger trainee program and told defense 
agencies to study manpower supplies before placing con- 
tracts or setting up war plants in any area. 


CMP Carryovers: NPA says manufacturers who 
ordered controlled materials for delivery in the second 
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quarter but failed to get them until the third be. use 
of unavoidable delays will not have them count as 
part of their third quarter allotments. But mat rials 
ordered in the second quarter for delivery in the third 
must be deducted from allocations. 

» ‘ 


Machine Tool Priorities: NPA has granted ma- 
chine tool builders first call on machine tools so that 
they can produce even more. Under the present system. 
tool builders are treated equally with other firms having 
tool priorities. 


McDonnell Plant Purchase: CAA and St. Louis 
board of aldermen now must pass on an agreement 
reached between McDonnell Aircraft Corp. and St. Louis 
Airport Commission for the purchase of its plant for 
$9,873,093. Contract also gives McDonnell option of 
acquiring additional land. 


GCA Orders: Gilfillan Brothers, Inc. will receive 
at least $9,600,000 in Navy orders for Ground Control 
Approach units this year. The order will be for 24 units 
at $400,000 each. 


IMPA Organized: GSA Administrator Jess Larson 
will become the head of the new Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency, which will handle all buying ol 
strategic materials. Munitions Board will still decide 
what’s needed and will tell General Services Administra- 
tion, which will go to DMPA for the materials. 


People: Charles W. France, former vice president 
with Curtiss-Wright Corp. and Eastern Air Lines, ap- 
pointed to similar post with Aeronca Manufacturing 
Corp. . . . Igor Sikorsky awarded Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal for 1951. 


@® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Interchangeable Seats: Navy has ordered inter- 
changeable folding passengers seats stressed for 16 G's 
for its Douglas R6D-1 (DC-6A) and Lockheed R70-! 
(Super Constellation) aircraft. When Convair’s R3Y-1 
transport flying boats are ready, they, too, will have the 
interchangeable seats. 


RCAF T-36's: Canadair, Ltd., which will build the 
Beech T-36 trainer for the USAF, will also produce 
plane for Royal Canadian Air Force. Some 8,000 workers 
will be hired by end of 1952, bringing total work force 
to 14,000. 


Coast Guard’s Transports: The two Martin 404 
transports ordered by Coast Guard have been designated 
RM-1’s. 


Fight for J-57’s: Both the Boeing B-52 and the 
Convair YB-60 eight-jet bombers are supposed to fly this 
year using Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines, but enough of 
them will not be produced to equip both planes. B-52, 
now scheduled for production, will probably get pviority 
on the engines. 


King Beaver: A 14-passenger version of de lavil- 
land DHC 2 Beaver, designated the King Beav:r, }s 
scheduled for first flight in September. The DHC ! will 
be powered by a Pratt & Whitney R-1340 engine will 
gross 7,200 pounds and is generally bigger tha. the 
Beaver. Several versions of the King Beaver, inc’ uding 
ski and pontoon undercarriages, are contemplate< 


Improved Hiller Helicopter: Flight tests arc near 
ing on Hiller’s new version of its military helicopte . The 
model uses a 200 hp engine, has a higher gross \ right, 
improved throttle and cyclic control system and g neral 
increased performance. Army version will have | skié 
landing gear while Navy will use a quadricycle ge 
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iir Lift Planes: Airlines have been told that MATS 
wi. continue to need 60 of their transports, 30 from the 
sch duled carriers, the rest from irregulars. Several air- 
lines are expected to get some of their planes back to 
helm with summer business. 


Beaching Gear: Edo Corp. has developed a sea- 
plane beaching gear for handling large flying boats. 
Designated Model 144, the gear can submerge itself, 
move forward, back or sideways or crawl onto a beach 
on its own power driven tread, lifting seaplanes up to 
300,000 pounds. It is propelled by two engines driving 
two propellers at diagorally opposite ends of the floats. 


Trainer Tests: USAF cadet pilots were to start 
evaluation tests August 10 on both the Beach T-34 and 
Temco T-35 at Goodfellow AFB, Texas. The tests will 
last 135 hours and will take 5% months. 


C-45 Remanufacture: Beech Aircraft Corp. will 
remanufacture 933 of its C-45’s at a cost of $31,011,181 
for USAF use as trainers, administrative or light cargo 
aircraft. 


Turboprop DC-6: Douglas Aircraft Co. has named 
J. J. Dysart, former Pan American World Airways main- 
tenance manager, as project engineer of its propcsed 
turboprop powered DC-6. 


F-86E Refueled: A North American F-86E has been 
successfully refueled by a Boeing KB-29P tanker at Ed- 
wards AF Base. 


@ airuines 


CAB Probe: w. R. Grace & Co. and National Air- 
lines have asked CAB to dismiss its probe of possible 
control of National by Grace because Grace has sold 
its 174,000 shares of National stock. Grace, which bought 
the stock at $5 a share, sold it for $14.375 a share. 


Ticket Machine: Capital Airlines is testing an 
automatic ticket machine at Washington Municipal Air- 
port. It provides one way or round trip tickets to any of 
five cities and the agent fills in only the flight number 
and departure time. If successful, Capital plans to use 
it at its major stations. 


Buffalo Landing Fees: Increased landing and 
rental fees are now being paid by American and Capital 
Airlines at Buffalo Municipal Airport. Despite their pro- 
tests, they will pay them for a year at least, pending a 
survey of the airport on which longer term rates may 
be based. 


ACI Express Plan: Air Cargo, Inc. is working on 
pl to operate an air express set-up in case the air- 
lir s decide to stop using Railway Express Agency. Air- 
lir and CAB are reported dissatisfied with recent REA 
In cased charges, which give the airlines no added 
re ue, 


¢ BcoNnGRESS 


igher Mail Rates: If the Senate Committee on 


P Office and Civil Service is successful in establishing 
th need for an eight cent air mail postage rate, Air 
T: .sport Association believes air mail volume will be 


re iced on the average of 8,750,000 pounds a year over 
th next two years. 


viation Actions: Other than regular appropriation 
bi. the only important aviation legislation likely to be 
ha led this session is subsidy separation. Senate Inter- 
Ste and Foreign Commerce Committee has finished its 
he ings, and a new bill based on the hearings is to be 
pre onted. 


UST 13, 1951 





New Bill: Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) has 
introduced §.1889, which provides that one form of 
transportation may own and operate another form of 
transportation. Bill has been referred to the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Avgas Tax Hike: Airlines are opposing a new 
revenue bill now before the Senate Finance Committee 
which provides, among other things, a possible increase 
on gasoline. As the bill passed the House, an increase of 
% cent a gallon was authorized. 


Qcivit AVIATION 


Lightplane Shipments Down: Only 208 light- 
planes valued at $1,541,000 were shipped in June, a drop 
of 143 planes and $446,000 from the same month of 1950. 
The June, 1951 figure is also lower than shipments dur- 
ing 10 months of 1950. 


ATAC Set Up: Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has created an Air Transportation Advisory Com- 
mittee made up of industry and government representa- 
tives. 


Air Mobilization Plan: CAA'’s Office of Aviation 
Information is making available a suggested uniform 
State Plan for Civil Aviation Mobilization and Civil 
Defense. The plan was recently approved by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 


> CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Actions 


@ Pan American-Grace Airways turned down on petition for 
stay of Miami exemption award to Braniff Airways. Action 
was without prejudice to Panagra’s request for reconsidera- 
tion which remains to be ruled on. 

®@ Wisconsin Central Airlines directed to show cause why 
monthly mail pay should not be increased from $75,000 to 
$90,000 for nine-month period ending March 31, 1952. In 
response to WIS’ request, Board proposal is to offset in- 
creased costs connected with conversion from single-engined 
to twin-engined aircraft. On April 1, 1952, rates will drop 
back to approximate level of today’s rates. 


Applications and Petitions 
e Air France requested CAB permission to activate remain- 
ing three of five routes authorized a French carrier under 
the U. S.-France Air Transport Agreement. Routes are: 
(1) France via intermediates over the North Atlantic to 
New York and Houston and beyond to Mexico, in both 
directions; (2) Martinique via Guadeloupe to New York, in 
both directions; and (3) Martinique via Guadeloupe and 
via intermediates to Puerto Rico and beyond via Dominican 
Republic and Haiti to Miami, in both directions. 
@ Branff Airways, Eastern Air Lines and Trans World Airlines 
submitted voluntary interchange proposal to CAB for 
through service between Miami, Houston, Amarillo and west 
coast. Proposal is similar to that which CAB recently an- 
nounced it would consider in the reopened Southern Service 
to West Case scheduled for oral argument on September 17 
@ Southern Airways asked for an exemption to serve Gult- 
port and Biloxi, Miss., as alternate intermediates to Hatties- 
burg, Miss., on Route 98, to provide for “emergency needs” 
of Keesler Air Force Base. 
® U. S. Airlines, certificated all-cargo line, urged dismissal of 
complaint in which Riddle Aviation Company, among other 
things, offered to buy out U. S. at a figure to be determined 
by CAB. Complaint, U. S. attorney Albert F. Beitel said, 
fails to allege any ground for Board action. 
© Central Airlines applied for immediate exemption to oper- 
ate between Wichita, Manhattan and Topeka, Kansas, to 
fill am emergency need for air transportation created by 
recent floods. Carrier estimated service would be required 
for six months. 
@ Continental Air Lines applied to CAB and Commanding 
General of Fort Riley, Kansas, for exemption to provide 
emergency air service to flood-stricken Manhattan-Fort 
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Riley-Junction City, Kansas, area. Continental urged that 
it be permitted to use Marshall Field during the emergency. 


CAB Calendar 

Aug. 13—Hearing in Mid-West Airlines Certificate Renewal 
Case. Washington. Docket 4052 et al. 

Aug. 13—Hearing in Airline Transport Carriers, Inc., and 
California Central Airlines Enforcement Proceeding—Inter- 
locking Relationship. Washington. Docket 4109. 

Aug. 20—Hearing in New England Air Express Individual 
Exemption Case. Washington. Docket 3842. 

Aug. 22—Hearing in Robin Airlines Individual Exemption 
Case. Washington. Docket 3941. 

Aug. 27—Hearing in CAB investigation of Consolidated 
Flower Shipments, Inc.—Bay Area. Washington. Docket 4902. 

Aug. 29—Hearing in Caribbean American Lines Individual 
Exemption Case. Washington. Docket 3901. 


@ minitary 


Pittsburgh Clinic:—Another sub-contracting clinic 
will be held by Defense Department at William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on August 15-17. 


Appropriations Cuts: House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in reporting out the 1952 defense appropriations 
bills, cut $671,491,000 from Navy and USAF aviation 
funds, including a $501,200,000 drop in procurement 
money for Air Force. Some $500,000,000 for aircraft hard- 
ware (which will be restored when bottlenecks on a few 
projects are cleared away) and $1,200,000 for administra- 
tive personnel were slashed out. Senate may oppose the 
half-billion eliminated from procurement. 


Palm Beach Repossession: USAF will take over 
Palm Beach International Airport, Fla., as a base for its 
95-wing program. It was owned by AAF as Morrison 
Field during the war but was deeded to Palm Beach with 
a recapture clause three years ago. 


Maintenance Training: Embry-Riddle Co., Inc., 
Miami, Fla., a(division of the Embry-Riddle School of 
International Aviation, will train 77 USAF personnel in 
aircraft maintenance for 15 weeks. Contract value is 
$38,000. 


Radio Familiarization: Collins Radio Co. has re- 
ceived an $80,000 contract to familiarize 291 AF personnel 
with its radio equipment at Collins plant. 


Rescue Competition: USAF will soon decide on 
orders for 40-100 rescue-evacuation planes, with con- 
tracts probably going for Douglas YC-47F and Chase 
XC-123. Eglin AFB experts recommended that Douglas 
get the order, but Chase may come in for part of it. 


Permanent Clinics: Midcentral Air Procurement 
District will soon activate six permanent AF defense 
clinics, where small businessmen can find out about 
needed equipment. Clinics will be located at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Indianapolis and 
South Bend. 


Everett Hangar: Alaska Airlines DC-4 hangar at 
Snohomish County Airport, Everett, Wash., will be taken 
over by USAF on September 15 as a military jet main- 
tenance hangar. Alaska Airlines will continue to use the 
field, as will Willard Flying Service. USAF is establish- 
ing an int there aes, 


eople: Richard Hodgson appointed consultant, 235 
USAF Chief of Staff for research and development . .“s \ 
Lt. Col. William R. Graham chosen acting deputy com- 
manding officer of Southern Air Procurement District at 
Fort Worth . .. Dr. Lawrence W. Bass named chairman 
of Research and Development Board’s Committee on 


Equipment and Materials . . . Edward T. Dickinson ap- 
pointed deputy AF Secretary for installations . ... Harry 
K. (Tony) Clark named USAF’s deputy for production. 


y 


@® iasor 


Cost of Living Hikes: Wage Stabilization Hoard 
has ruled that wages may be increased as the cost of 
living goes up. Boosts over the legal 10% ceiling wil] 
have to be approved but approval will be automatic 


DC-6B Issue: United Air Lines pilots have started 
flying the Douglas DC-6B’s to strengthen bargaining po- 
sition on the overall contract. UAL has re-established 
the 9,300 miles of schedules it had stopped when the 
pilots refused to fly the B’s. 


Escalator Clause: Regulation permitting cost of liy- 
ing payments to workers having such agreements in their 
contracts before January 25, even if they go over the 
10% ceiling, has been extended by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 


WAL Strike: Western Air Lines laid off more than 
450 office and airport personnel as a result of the strike 
of 300 of its mechanics. Other sales and service personnel 
will also be affected. WAL mechanics, members of the 
AFL Air Carrier Mechanics Association, dropped their 
demands for a union shop and sought arbitration but the 
airline turned this down. Issues at stake involve dues 
checkoff, wages and fringe benefits. 


ALPA Developments: Pending court decision on 
their legal entanglements, Air Line Pilots Association 
checks will be signed by former president David L. 
Behncke, president Clarence N. Sayen, secretary Francis 
A. Spencer and treasurer R. G. Strait. Behncke, mean- 
while, has filed a $2,200,000 suit against eight ALPA 
directors for being illegally voted out of office. Federal 
Judge John P. Barnes has refused to hear arguments on 
both sides, referring the case to Master in Chancery 
Victor LaRue. 


@ arounp THE worip 


Argentine Mail Rates: Argentina has decided to 
pay U. S. airlines for northbound air mail in pesos rather 
than in gold francs, and U. S. Post Office says the loss 
in converting the money will amount to 63%. PO has 
protested and Argentina has promised to give case prompt 
attention. 


German Airline: Several plans are under way 
create a new airline in West Germany as soon as country 
is back on its feet. It might be authorized under the 
direction of the occupying powers or it might even be 
operated by a non-German concern. No concrete pro- 
posal has yet been offered for approval, however. 


Point 4 for Pakistan: Pakistan has asked for Point 
Four aid to fight a swarm of locusts. Aviation Inter 
national Delivery Service has won the bid on a project 
to supply planes and pilots for spraying. Work, which 
will last three months, was to start August 10. 


Canadian Tunnel: Canada’s National Research 
Council will soon receive an advanced supersonic wind 
tunnel, which has a 10-inch-square test section and 
features an interchangeable nozzle box design. Nine 
different nozzle boxes will provide speeds from Mach 14 
to 5,000 miles an hour at sea level. 


Aug. 13-15—Society of Automotive Engineers West (oast 
meeting, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 15-19—99’s 5th annual All Woman Transcontin ntal 
Air Race, Santa Ana, Calif., to Detroit. 

Aug. 17—NAA annual meeting, Detroit. 

Aug. 18-19—National Air Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 22-26—99’s Int’l convention, Macinac Island, Mi: 4. 

Aug. 24-26—Air Force Assn. annual convention, Ls 
Angeles. 

Aug. 25—Air Transport Command reunion, Ambass.do? 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
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